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The Series of Papers called the GREAT GOVERNING 
FAMILIES of ENGLAND which originally appeared in this 
journal, have been republished in two large Octavo Volumes hy 
Messrs. W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, and are now ready. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
—= = 

\ R. FITZGERALD, member for Horsham, raised a debate on 

Monday on the defences of Canada and the relations between 
this country and America. It is analyzed elsewhere, but we may 
mention that throughout the debate the speakers assumed the inde- 
fensibility of Canada as afact. Mr. Lowe even considered the cap- 
ture of the garrison so certain that he would withdraw the troops 
at once. There is certainly much exaggeration in all this. Suppos- 
ing us to do for the defence of Canada what we did for the defence 
of India, which is twice as far away, we could place 70,000 regular 
troops within the colony, who would be aided by as many more 
Canadians. The United States cannot draft for foreign war, and to 
send an army of more than 70,000 men into Canada would strain 
them as much as it would strain us. We should fight therefore even 
on land on fairly equal terms, and with the advantage of the defen- 
sive. In this war no army has won a pitched battle except when 
attacked. Lord Palmerston, in the midst of declarations most 
friendly to America, announced that if attacked Great Britain 
would defend Canada. 








The Times has been guilty of the mistake of vindicating its own 
consistency. In the debate on Canadian defences Mr. W. E. 
Forster, the member for Bradford, said, ‘‘ A few days since there 
was a leader in the most influential organ of public opinion in 
this country, the Times, in which, in the strongest language, it 
was asserted that there could be no question but that the Federals 
would go to war with us whenever a prospect of success presented 
itself.” The Times was scandalized at this ‘‘ amiable gentleman's” 
inaccuracy, and read him quite a little sermon last Wednesday on 
its immorality, and says positively it never made any such asser- 
tion. Facts, however, are stubborn and, as a celebrated charac- 
ter remarks, ‘‘ not easy drove.” ‘Type is type, and is not changed 
by disavowal. In the Times of Wednesday, March 8, the asser- 
tion was made in the following words :—‘‘ As the Federal Govern- 
ment maintains that it has a quevrel with us in the shape of claims 
which we do not acknowledge, and it has a great deal to gain by 
a successful war with us, the question to which we have to address 
ourselves is simply whether they can go to war with us with a 
fair prospect of success. Jf they can they certainly will!” In 
practice the Times is absolutely indifferent to consistency even 
for two days together, and it is dangerous and weakening to have 
a theory of duty completely at variance with your position. 


The political news from America is important. On the 4th 
inst., the day of inaugurating his second term, President Lincoln 
read a short State paper, which for political weight, moral dignity, 
and unaffected solemnity has had no equal in our time. His 
presidency began, he says, with the effort of both parties to avoid 
war. “To strengthen, perpetuate, and extend the slave interest 
was the object for which the insurgents would rend the Union by 
war, while the Government claimad the right to do no more than 
restrict the territorial enlargement of it.” Both parties “read 
the same Bible and pray to the same God. Each invokes His 
aid against the other . . . ‘The prayer of both cannot be answered, 
that of neither has been answered fully, for the Almighty has His 
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| own purposes.” Mr. Lincoln goes on to confess for the North its 
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partnership in the original guilt of slavery :—‘‘‘ Woe unto the 
world because of offences, for it must needs be that offences come, 
but woe unto that man by whom the offence cometh! If we 
shall suppose American slavery one of those offences which in the 


| provilence of God must needs come, but which, having continued 


through His appointed time, Ie now wills to remove, and that He 
gives to both North and South this terrible war, as was due to those 
by whom the offence came, we shall not discern that there is any 
departure from those divine attributes which believers in the living 
Golalways ascribe to Him. Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray, that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. 
Yet, if it be God’s will that it continue until the wealth piled by 
bondsimen by 259 years’ unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be repaid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said 3,000 years ago so still it must 
be said that the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to 
care for those who shall have borne the battle, and for their 
widows and orphans. And with all this let us strive after a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” No 
statesman ever uttered words stamped at once with the seal of so 
deep a wisdom and so true a simplicity. ‘The “ village attorney ” 
of whom Sir G. C. Lewis and many other wis: men wrote with 
so much scorn in 1861, seems destined to be one of those * foolish 
things of the world” which are destined to confound the wise, 
one of those weak things which shall ‘* confound the things which 
are mighty.” 


Mr. G. W. Hastings, the Secretar¢ of the Social Science 
Association, of which Lord Brougham is President, has announced 
that a categorical denial of the charge brought against the latter im 
relation to the Patent-Office scandal will immediately be laid 
before the Committee, and that the whole accusation will be 
completely refuted. Mr. Hastings has, we believe, been in 
personal communication with Mr. William Brougham, and by 
telegraph with Lord Brongham. If this be so it will only 
turn out as we had anticipated. Lord Brougham is not a great 
man, but he is not the kind of man to engage in a job of 
this sort. is temptations have never lain in that direction, nor 
would it in this case, even in the lowest possible sense, have been 
worth his while. 


Nothing further has transpired about the Edmunds scandal, 
nothing at least which seems worthy of credit. Rumour says 
that Mr. Edmunds’s solicitor, Mr. Leman, is prepared to assert 
that the Lord Chancellor did give hima distinct understanding 
that the pension would not be opposed if Mr. Edmunds were to 
resign. If this be true, as Mr. Leman stands very high with the 
profession, he will be credited at least as much as Lord Westbury. 
In the House of Lords on Monday night, the committee to in- 
vestigate the matter were appointed, and it is asserted that when 
Lord Chelmsford’s name was called, and that noble lord rose to 
beg that his own name should not (for personal reasons) be added, 
the Lord Chancellor, casting up his eyes, exclaimed, “* Am I nat, 
then, to have a single friend ?” 


Lord Amberley appeared again in the Leeds Music Hall on 
Wednesday to meet the electors, and explained away all his former 
professions in a speech which may be summed up in the single 
sentence, ‘‘ lam very young.” He not only whittled away his 
universal-suffrage speech, but doubted whether he could vote fora 
6/. franchise. His address is analyzed elsewhere, and annoyed his 
supporters to such a degree that they refused to propose the pre- 
viously- prepared resolutions declaring him a fit and worthy can- 
didate. Next day, however, he again altered his mind, and stated 
that he would support a Bill for a 6/. franchise. He was 


accordingly requested to allow himself to be put in nomination, 
and replied that ‘if he found it consistent with his duty, and he 





was s:re two Liberal members would be returned,” he would stand. 
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That last touch is perfect. The Viscount obviously thinks that 


if he stands he may endanger Mr. Baines! 


The Marquis of Hartington brought forward the Army Estimates 
on Thursday night. He showed that the real demand for the 
year was 12,645,007/., a reduction of 874,639/., and less than the 
amount spent before the Italian war. The number of men will 
be 35,700 at home, 5,953 Guards, 45,92) abroad, anl 70,099 in 
the Indian Army, or 157,575 in all, 4,000 less than last year. Re- 
cruiting is going on at the rate of 15,600 a year, or 300 a week, 
and he contended that this was sufficient. As to artillery, Her 
Majesty’s Government adheres to the coil gun, thinks that Sir 
W. Armstrong can produce a 6-ton, 12-ton, or 20-ton efficient 
gun upon that principle, but experiments were still going on, and 
whenever the question had been settled it would be the duty of 


the country to provide a considerable number of heavy service | 


guns. He believed it would be possible to convert 60,000 Enfield 
rifles into breech-loaders very rapidly, and afterwards the Govern- 
ment would be able to decide upon the most perfect form for that 
weapon. The only unsatisfactory point of this statement seems 
to be the question of time. Government will get, it seems clear, 
a good gun and a good rifle, but it has neither now, and in the 
event of war would be unprepared to meet it except with weapons 
gone out of date. The regular criticism followed, but no new 
statements were made. 





A great private bank, Messrs. Attwood, Spooner, Marshall, and 
Co., of Birmingham, suspended payment last Friday, to the con- 
sternation of the district, which believed it as safe as the Bank of 
England. It appears from a statement made by Mr. Marshall’s 
solicitor that the bank has been insolvent for twelve years, Mr. 
George Attwood having “fed” various speculations with its 
money until in 1853 he owed the bank 450,000, The sum was 
reduced by the assignment of estates, but was still nearly 300,000/. 
when Mr. Spooner admitted the two brothers Marshall, and all 
set to work to clear off the liabilities, living themselves very 
quietly indeed. The effort failed, and an investigation of the 
bank's affairs, ordered to facilitate a junction with the Joint-Stock 
Bank, showed their affairs in this condition,—they owed 960,479. 
and possessed 618,412/., even if every asset realized its full value. 
The surviving partner, Mr. Marshall, therefore resolved to stop, 
and hopes to pay a dividend of 12s. in the pound, a hope which we 
fear from the schedule published will scarcely be realized. The 
distress occasioned by this failure has been very great, the benefit 
societies and charitable institutions generally banking with the 
firm, but other banks have come forward liberally, and the 
creditors generally hope if they can keep the concern out of the 
Bankruptcy Court to save about half their money. It does not 
appear from the statements published that the firm in twelve years 
made any progress whatever towards paying off their debt, the 
interest on so large an amount apparently exhausting their profits. 


The Bhootan war is not all over. Everybody in India thought 
it was, but there is a person in Bhootan called the Penlow, or 
hereditary war minister, who seems to think he has a moral right 
to drive out invaders if he can. It is a very improper idea, but 
then the Penlow is a savage, and gathering some 20,000 other 
savages on his own estates, he has made a series of imperti- 
nent attacks upon British positions. On the 26th January they 
attacked Buxa and Chamoourchee, but were repulsed, on 29th 
Dewanigiri, and were beaten, and on the 27th Bola Pass, and were 
driven back. Then Colonel Watson tried a similar policy, making 
two attacks, both of which failed, the series costing us Lieutenant 
Millett killed, two officers wounded, and a number of men. 
Colonel Watson now writes for reinforcements, and it appears that 
this little affair involves the defence of a frontier 200 miles long, 
against an enemy who has courage for a night attack up a ridge, 
and can bring 20,000 men into the field. It will be necessary to 
send Europeans, the Sepoys getting sick too fast, and to march 
on the capital. 


Dr. Cumming, beemaster, student of the Apocalypse, and stump 
theologian generally, will have it that Roman Catholicism increases 
in England. He has written a long letter to the Times to prove 
that assertion, relying chiefly on an increase of priests from 434 
in 1830 to 1,242 in 1864; of chapels, from 410 to 900; of 
convents, from 16 to 162; and of monasteries, from none to 53. 
These figures seem very formidable, but they really prove nothing 
at all, for they have been simultaneous with a vast emigration 
from Ireland to England. There are now upwards of 900,000 
“* foreigners,” i, ¢., persons not born here in: England and Wales, 
and of these 800,000 are said to be Irish, who of course, until they 


become wealthy and civilized, adhere to the old creed. After that, 
as the American priests have lamented publicly a dozen times, the 
Catholic Church loses them. 


We publish elsewhere an account of the great iron lock-out by 
one who has studied strikes for years Up to Friday afternoon no 
gool news on the subject was current, the latest facet being that 
the Scottish masters had joined the English Association, given 
notice of a reduction of one shilling per ton, and refused to 
employ any men from th» South. ‘The North Staffordshire 
puddlers decline to yield, an] the only conciliatory offer yet made, 

| to send puddled bars from other districts, proves worthless, as the 
pome would cost too much and the millmen would probably join 
the puddlers. It is caleulated that the strike will throw 70,000 
| workmen out of employ, and if it lasts many weeks carry whole 
sections of the trade to Belgium and Germany. The masters 
seem to be supported by a glut in the market, which in the teeth 
of the strike does not rise. 


The Scotch Lords of Session have refusel to compel Major 
Yelverton to deny or affirm his marriage upon oath, and have 
declared the case at anend. Miss Longworth therefore is Mrs. 
Yelverton in Ireland only, a point which, as the Avonmore peerage 
is Irish, will one day have important consequences, 


Sr. Sella produced the Italian budget on the 14th inst. It is 
a very unfavourable one, showing that the deficit for 1865 is 
8,200,000/., and that for 1866 will be 4,000,0007. ‘The total 
floating debt, which M. Reuter’s agents persist, in spite of repeated 
explanations, in confounding with the deficit, will at the end of 
1866 be 25,000,0007. Of this sum 8,000,000/. will have been pro- 
| vided for by the sale of the State railways, and Sr. Sella demands 
| authority to meet the remainder by a loan to the amount of six- 
teen millions sterling. At the price at which Italy is raising 
money this is equivalent to nearly thirty millions, but Sr. Sella 
proposes to increase taxation, and shows that the revenue is really 
increasing. ‘The primary difficulty of Italy is to impose searching 
taxation on provinces like Naplgs and Sicily, which are half 
savage, or to allow one province to be taxed more than another. 
An income-tax would be the best remedy, but the Southern nations 


seem unable to bear it. 








The Times publishes a remarkable statement as to the success of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. That body, having jobbed its jobs, 
got rid of Mr. Murray, rebuilt bishops’ palaces, and provided for 
fattening Deans, has turned its attention to the working clergy. 
They have already raised 500 livings with large population and 
little incomes to 300/. a year. This year they hope to raise all 
livings with more than 6,000 people to that minimum, next year 
all with 5,000, in 1867 all with 4,500, and in 1868 all with 4,000. 
Besides these efforts, whenever the patron will subscribe half the 
necessary sum to bring up the living they will give the other half, 
and they hope by December, 1868, to have appropriated ten 
millions sterling to the augmentation of little benefices without 
exhausting their resources. The report shows clearly two facts,— 
that the Church has plenty of money, and that the tendency is 
towards democracy, a good average of comfort, and as few prizes 
as may be. Suppose, when the other work is done, the Commis- 
sioners endow a few public livings up to 1,000/. a year, to be dis- 
tributed to clergymen who have contributed to increase the sum 
of human learning? Since Bishops ceased to be expected to know 
Greek, cultivated divinity has had no chance. 


The war news to the 8th inst. is not very definite. General 
Sherman has gone in again like the sun on a November day, and 
no one seems to know when or where he will come out. One 
account makes him near the coast at George Town in communi- 
cation with Admiral Porter, who had taken that place. Another 
puts his ‘‘ advance” at Fayetteville, but says his advance has 
not the least idea where he is. A third, in a fine fit of telegraphic 
frenzy, makes him operating against Lynchburg, which consider- 
ing he is some 250 miles away, is just as likely as that he is 
operating against New York. General Sheridan, however, is 
operating against Lynchburg, and has again obtained some con- 
siderable success against General Early, one account saying he had 
taken Charlotteville with Early’s entire force, 1,800 men, on the 
2nd inst. The news of a victory over Early seems authentic, 
but the occupation of Charlotteville uncertain. 


Tennessee has decided by popular vote in favour of the constitu- 
tion abolishing slavery in that State, and is henceforth therefore 


one of the Free States. 
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Mr. Hugh M’Culloch, who on the 4th inst. succeeded Mr. Fes- | paid the debts of Clodius, but did not send the Senate to weep 
senden as Secretary to the Treasury, is shown by the Times cor- | above his grave. 


respondent at New York to hold sound views enough on currency | 
matters, and to have recently expressed the: strongest and most | 
satisfactory views as to the delusive prosperity caused by a war | 
expenditure and paper money. As he has been approved by the 
Senate and seems to be viewed with satisfaction by the House of 
Representatives, it is scarcely credible that he should be what he 
is asserted to be, a sound economist, in other words, a free- 
trader. He succeeds a man who congratulated the country 
on the falling off in the Customs’ revenues due to a prohibitive 
tariff, on the ground that the country would reap a more than 
proportionate benefit! If he be really what he is said to be, 
though he will not of course attempt to run directly counter to 
the wild protectionist spirit which has seized hold of the shrewd 
North, he will direct all his efforts to simplify the tariff, and 
abolish the numberless minute vexatious duties which only hamper 
trade, to reduce many, and perhaps raise afew. And if he do 
this, his accession to office will not be a less momentous gain for 
the North than the accession of General Sherman to the command 
once held by General Buell. 


The relaxation which takes place in the moral principles of 
the House of Commons when it is not asked for money to carry 
its present principles into effect is quite refreshing to behold. 
Last session, when we were asked to pay for ten regiments in New 
Zealand, all the settlers were spoken of as lawless men, who 
needed bridling and curbing by the Colonial Secretary. Now 
that Mr. Weld asks for a withdrawal of the English troops, and 
a complete command over native policy —now that the burden of 
expense is removed—a great change has come over the House of | 
Commons. In the debate of yesterday week on Mr. A. Mills’s 
motion, Mr. Buxton actually vindicated the humanity of the 
settlers, though he reiterated his untenable charge that they had 
passed a law intended to confiscate the land in loyal and disloyal 
districts alike, and even Lord Robert Cecil only hinted that 
English settlers were not to be trusted like other Englishmen. 
The solution of the money question smooths the way to a lenient 
view of our fellow-countrymen. Mr. W. E. Forster (who can scarcely 
have read the New Zealand despatches) thanked Mr. Cardwell for 
sustaining the authority of Sir George Grey, whose ludicrous and 
discreditable tergiversations in policy have done more than any- 
thing else to prolong the war. On Thursday came the news that 
he had turned back again, and accepted the confiscation policy of 
the new Minister, Mr. Weld, which does not differ in any material 
respect from the confiscation policy of Mr. Whitaker. But the 
natives had uot been converted by his amiable vacillation of pur- 
pose, and were threatening war on all sides. 











Servants will not eat jerked beef. It does not cost enough for 
them. Neither does it for the Lord Mayor. On Wednesday last 
that functionary made a speech almost touching in its gastronomic 


A meeting was held at Radley’s Hotel, Blackfriars, on Saturday, 
to arrange some basis on which middle-class and working re- 
| formers could agree. The meeting, which was attended by Mr. 
Bright, Mr. S. Morley, and several working-men, agreed to co- 
operation between the two classes upon the basis of manhood suf- 
frage, Mr. Bright and Mr. Ayrton agreeing to offer no opposition. 
The third class of reformers, those who think, were not represented 
at all, and are likely to throw a heavy vote against the consequent 
agitation. The present position seems to be that the middle classes 
are for Mr. Baines’s Bill, the working-men for manhood suffrage, 
and most impartial people for household suffrage confined strictly 
to so many great towns as will seat some fifty working-men. 


The House of Commons has again—this time by a vote of the 
whole House—condemned the inhabitants of half-a-dozen coun- 
ties and all East London to pay a coal-tax of half-a-crown a ton 
in order that the Great Northern shareholders may get 9 per 
cent. dividends. The Lancashire and Yorkshire and Great 
Eastern Junction Bill, rejected on Tuesday by 162 to 121, 
not only connected two great railway systems at present almost 
shut out from the benefits of intercommunication, but pro- 
vided a great trunk line from the coal-fields of the North to 
London, to be constructed with a view to the carriage of 
coal in infinitely larger quantities and! at considerably lower 
charges than are at present practicable. The evidence given 
on this point before the Committee last session was simply 
unanswerable, and a similar Bill was rejected avowedly on the 
ground that the Great Northern must be protected from competi- 
tion. The Bill thrown out on Tuesday by 162 supporters of the Great 
Northern monopoly was almost unanimously called for by the two 
great manufacturing counties and the three great agricultural 
counties, their respective railway systems representing capital of 
40,000,0001., and by all London east of the City. Mr. Bright 
supported it as a free-trade measure, and said that he had not 
heard a siagle argument to justify its rejection. Mr, Ayrton pro- 
tested against the theory that the decision of last year’s committee 
was to be considered final in a case where such great interests 
were involved, and three members of Government spoke in its 
favour. The majority, however, met argument with cries of 
‘‘ Divide,” and succeeded in postponing a great public benefit in 
the interest of an unjust monopoly. The decision was simply 
discreditable, but the public will take care it is not repeated next 
session. 


On Saturday last, owing to the failure of Messrs. Attwood, 
Spooner, and Co's. bank, the market for home securities was very 
dull, Consols having marked 83} } for money, and 88} § for 
account. During the present week, however, there has been more 
firmness in the market, and prices have steadily improved, the 
closing quotations yesterday being as follows:—For delivery 














simplicity. Some bad meat, said to be jerked, had been condemned, 
and though no evidence was given to prove that it was charqui, the 
Lord Mayor trusted that ‘ he could give them a better dinner than 
charqui in the Mansion House,” and said necessity might reconcile 
people to anything, even to eating as people did among the Esqui- 
maux. It washis duty to see that people were not nauseated. The 
notien in his Lordship’s mind clearly was that beef fit to be eaten 
ought to be British rump-steak at 14d. per pound. Nobody has ever 
asserted that charqui was as good as the beef eaten at the Mansion 
House. The simple point is whether it is healthy food, because if it 
is, poor beef at 3d. a pound is a great deal more nutritious than none 
atall. Sir George Grey, too, has interfered very stupidly with a 
very important reform by stating on Thursday that he wanted to 
give it to convicts. If the people were wise, they would remember 
that convicts are always better fed than labourers; but they are 


not wise, and the remark will only increase the popular prejudice. | 


The Duke de Morny was buried in state on Monday, and M. 
Rouher uttered his funeral oration, declaring that the Duke had | 
“‘asked the Archbishop of Paris to crown his life by a Christian's 
death,” and praised him for doing the work of the coup d'état 
with “a sort of gaiety and courageous eagerness.” He asserted | 
that he ‘ was the inspirer, the soul, the honour of the Assembly,” | 
—he “ preferred stopping a mistake bya kind word or gentle irony.” | 
Considering that M. de Morny was all his life gambler, roud, and | 
despot, that he ruled the Assembly with a rod which, if wreathed 
in flowers, was of iron, and that he leaves a vast fortune obtained 
through his official knowledge of the near future, M. Rouher’s 
oration is entitled to the praise at all events of invention. Czsar 





894 4, for time, 893 4. In Italian securities there has been con- 
siderable heaviness, owing to the unfavourable financial report 
recently presented to the Italian Parliament, the Minister in that 
statement having suggested another loan of seventeen millions 
sterling. The Confederate loan has fluctuated between 36 and 39. 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of France [continues to 








increase, the amount now held by that establishment being 
16,999,250/. The stock held by the Bank of England is 
14,882,258/. In the value of money very little change has taken 
place either here or on the Continent. 


The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, March 10. Friday, Mat:h 17 
203 213 


Greek oe - of - 

Do. Coupons ee ee oe . _- oe 8 
Mexican... - oo ee oo 264 oe 2 
Spauish gua ee a0 ee oe ee 323 oe 33 

Do, Certificates oe ee se oe 704 ee 17 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ee oo ee 70 oo 70. 

i. a sce. 72 a. 72 
ba Consolidés.. ° 533 33 


The following were ‘the closing prices of the leading British 


Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Marchjl0. Friday, Marc’: 17, 
Caledonian .. oe se oo 181 oe 123 x. d. 


Great Eastern oe ee ee os os 47 oe 464 
Great Northern .. ee ee oe ee 126} oe 129 
Great Western oo oo 723 ce 723 
Do. West | Midland, Oxford « ee 50 ee 50 
Lancashire and Yorkshire os ve 113} eo 1lé 
London and Brighton... ee oo oe 103 oe 103; 
London and North-Western ee s 116 pe 117 
London and South-Western ee oe ee 96 oe 95 
London, Chatham, and Sone - 6 me 33 es 38 
Midland oo -« 130 oe 132} 
North-Eastera, Berwick .. ~~ oo 106 ae 107¢ 
Do. “York o ce oe ~- 933 ~~ 99 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 

THE AMERICAN DEBATE. 
GREAT change has passed over the tone of the House 
of Commons upon American affairs. Last year every 
Minister and almost every friend of peace dreaded an Ameri- 
can debate, certain that it would exacerbate the ill-feeling 
between the nations. The Southerners in the House could 


not be restrained from pouring out epigrammatic abuse, the | 





as well as for the interest of the two countries. Nothing 
could be more cordial than his tone, and his explicit declara- 
tions, which will do more to preserve peace than any m-naces, 
were received on all sides with repeated manifestations of 
pleasure. It has always been clear that the Cabinet desired no. 
war with the North, but it is now clear also that it believes 
the North must succeed in the struggle, and that when it has 
succeeded there will be no such bitterness, no such irrecon- 
cilable grounds of difference as should in spite of the interests 
of the world make a war inevitable. This Government at all 


Ministry could not be tempted into the faintest expression of | events will avoid it unless attacked or menaced, and there is 
cordiality, the Northerners were fain to content themselves | at least no chance of the recurrent English danger, disputes 
with demonstrations which, however unanswerable, still ex- | carried on without forethought till the Government drifts inte 


cited their adversaries into still more reckless speech. The 
progress of the campaign has changed all that greatly for the 
better. The House has at last become convinced that the 
North must win, that the American Republic, whatever its 
vices or its foibles, is destined to be a great nation, that a quar- 
rel with any great nation, despotic or democratic, is not an 
undertaking in which statesmen will lightly engage, and that 
it is the duty of all not blinded by prejudice to soothe away 
the jealousy and suspicion so unhappily awakened in the 
minds of the governing class. With these convictions has 
come another and even more effective one, that it becomes us 
when dealing with a powerful State to adopt the tone 
which befits equals, to listen as well as declaim, to give 
the adversary fair credit for motives, to make all those 
allowances men so readily make for equals and with such 
difficulty for inferiors. The extent of the change was 
most clearly shown in the debate on Monday night. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, who opened it, and who under other cireum- 
stances would have satirized everything American, from 
Bull Run to the last new slang phrase, abstained most 
pointedly from provocation. He wanted to know why Canada 
was not better defended, but refused to assume that the 
American Government intended an invasion, arguing that 
however friendly they might be the duty of England was to 
trust in her own strength rather than others’ forbearance. His 
leader, Mr. Disraeli, not only followed on the same side, but 
ate up the words in which Acs chief had in the Lords appeared 
to menace war. Mr. Disraeli, though a Tory, has read 
history, and consequently always swayed slightly towards 
the Northern cause, but Sir James Fergusson, a furious 
Southerner, was as reticent as his friend. He placed the 
argument entirely upon our obligations towards the Canadians, 
and though Lord Robert Cecil went farther, and announced 
his own belief that a war was at hand, even he, Southerner 
by aristocratic bias even more than by sympathy, still made 
our duty to Canada the turning-point of his speech. He 
feared, or professed to fear, a desertion of Canada as 
base as our desertion of Denmark, called for distinct pro- 
mises to the colony, and even demanded that those promises 
should be reduced to writing. Even the savage bitterness with 
which the subject always inspires him did not induce him to 
break through the reticence which was the ordre du jour of 
the House, and he vented it only on the Ministry, whom he 
treated as if they had been a firm of attorneys sure to break 
any engagement not recorded on paper. No other Southerner 
of mark even attempted to speak, and from first to last 
the assailants acknowledged by their bearing if not their 
words that they had been deceived, that the North would 
succeed in the struggle, and that succeeding, it behoved them 
to speak and even think of the Union as of a first-class and 
it might be not unfriendly Power. 

That change is a great one, but not so great as the one 
which has come over the Ministry. Mr. Cardwell, first 
spokesman for the Cabinet, has never indeed been Southern. 
But an English Minister in his place expresses the collective 
sense of the Cabinet, and a year ago the Colonial Secretary 
would not have been quite so frank. Nothing could be 
more explicit than the mode in which he repudiated 
any idea of unfriendliness between London and Washing- 
ton, or more cordial than the tone in which he praised 
Mr. Adams, or more lofty than the spirit in which he de- 
nounced war with the United States as a ‘‘calamity unequalled 
by anything the world has ever seen.” He was, however, 


a war it was all the while anxious to avoid. 

The rest of the debate was equally satisfactory. The 
members for Birmingham and Bradford, who represented the 
Northern feeling of the country, felt themselves masters of 
the position, and the feeling gave them unusual force and 
more than usual moderation. ‘They had no menaces to re- 
pudiate, no fulse prophecies to explain away, no sense of 
defeat to make them bitter; they had argued from the first 
that the war was produced by slavery and would end in its. 
extinction; that the North, although like England, slow, 
unready, and liable to defeat, was like England, unconquer- 
ably tenacious, and would persevere to the end; that with 
relief from the struggle would come relief from the biiterness 
with which bystanders had been regarded, that when the smoke 
cleared away it would be possible for combatants and spectators 
alike to resume their ordinary lives. They could speak therefore 
as men whose predictions had been fulfilled, confidently, but. 
without exultation. Mr. Forster made a great and, as the 
attention of the House showed, a most effective point by 
describing the manner in which the American Government 
had pressed its much-tulked-of claims. There is a feeling 
abroad in the country that the tone of every demand, ever 
when the demand is uot pressed, indicates hostility suppressed 
only by temporary circumstances. Mr. Forster appealed to 
the words employed, proved that even in the case of the 
Alabama's depredations Mr. Adams had demanded compensa- 
tion in the most courteous style, had professed the willingness. 
of his Government to listen to every argument, and had 
finished by stating that “there was no fair and equitable 
form of conventional arbitrament or reference to which the 
American Government would not be willing to submit.’” 
In the matter of the American Lake Treaty, supposed to 
prove not only hostility in America, but a fixed design of 
attack, Mr. Forster showed that notice of the termination 
of that treaty had been accompanied by a written assurance 
that the necessity was. temporary, that the United States 
‘entertained a wish no less earnest than heretofore to pre- 
serve the most friendly relations with Great Britain,” and 
that it was the fixed determination of the*President to “ pre- 
vent all attempts to invade British territory, whether by way 
of retaliation or otherwise.”” The mere publication of those 
words where they are sure to be read will of itself do much to 
calm down that surge of irritated apprehension which has so 
disturbed our affairs, and to stop that incessant quotation of 
mere incidents in negotiation as proofs of American hate. Mr- 
Bright was more incisive than the member for Bradford, but his 
speech was in his happiest vein. He proved that Can:da did not. 
desire the war, that England did not desire the war, that Mr. 
Lincoln did not desire the war, and asked with powerful irony 
who then did, or where was the ground of panic save in our 
own consciences, afflicted by the transactions of the past four 
years ? The peroration, looking forward to the day “when the 
two great Commonwealths might march on abreast, parents 
and guardians of freedom and justice wheresoever their 
language shall be spoken and their power extend,”’ was one of 
the most eloquent ever uttered in the House, and the hearty 
cheers which broke forth as Mr. Bright sat down proved, if 
not the sympathy of the audience for the argument, at least 
their admiration for the orator. It clearly moved Lord Pal- 
merston, and probably elicited from him the declarations 
which have so greatly influenced the City. As a whole the 
country has rarely listened to a finer debate, or one better 
calculated to restore that respect for the Legislature which its 
recent lassitude, indifference, and inability to advance have 





cold in comparison with the Premier, who not only repudiated 
explicitly any idea of making war, but declared that this 
country viewed the increasing prosperity and power of the 
United States with pleasure—a declaration to be accepted with 
some reserve. He affirmed pointedly that this Government 
‘‘had no complaint to make of that of the United States,” 
and that ‘‘ they have acted in a fair and honourable man- 
ner in all the questions which have arisen between us,” and 
that finally, he for himself held peace to be for the honour 


so greatly tended to diminish. With the House of Commons 
‘fairly aroused to the necessity of treating the Union as 
'a great Power, but one change more is required to banish 
‘irritation—a grave acknowledgment by the governing classes 
on both sides that the duty of each, whether they purpose 
war or peace, is to maintain that grave respect which makes 
conciliation possible and war the final and not the first resort. 
| A little of the tone which on Monday pervaded the Commons 
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spread through society on both sides of the Atlantic, and the | 
panic which is interrupting the progress of the whole world | 
will disappear. 


LE MAUDIT IN THE TRIBUNE. 
AS M. Rouland, ex-Minister of Justice and Public | 
Worship, and now Governor of the Bank of France, 
Bonapartist, Catholic, and statesman, perchance the author of 
Le Maudit? It is not probable, and yet that Minister has 
uttered from the tribune in presence of the French Senate 
and in the name of the Emperor a speech which is nothing 
more than an authoritative amplification of the leading idea 
ef the well-known novel. The author of Le Maudit, it will 
be remembered, amidst many exaggerations and obscurities, 
made one definite and intelligible charge against the Papacy. 
He said that it had within the last half-century re-modelled 
its organization. From an oligarchy scientifically selected it 
had become a despotism. Formerly it had been the mouth- 
piece of the Catholic world, or to speak more closely, the 
expression of the general sense of the majority of influential 
Catholic prelates and powerful Catholic laity. Of late it had 
been transmuted into a despotism, a power which imposed in- 
stead of executing laws, which originated ideas instead of 
merely expressing them, which issued decrees instead of de- 
fining principles, which used the Bishops as agents instead of 
as an informal but world-wide Council. The writer pro- 
ceeded to give some illustrations of the way in which the 
system worked in France. Everything, he said, was gradually 
centred in Rome. The local clergy were deprived by a system 
of appeals of all substantial power. The bénéficiaires were 
overridden partly by the Orders, 7. ¢., the Jesuits, and their 
affiliated Societies of the Sacred Heart, &c., and partly by the 
energy of the Ultramontdnes who happened to be among 
their flocks. The Bishops were surrounded by spies, unable 
to act without reproof, supplied with coadjutors who over- 
culed them, sure to forfeit all chance either of promotion or 
independence if they ventured to decide for themselves with- 
out reference to the Sovereign will at Rome. If they did, 
the case was sent on to the College, and they driven to the old 
and terrible Catholic alternative either to acknowledge them- 
selves hopelessly in the wrong or incur the guilt of schism. 
It seemed a little exaggerated all that, but on Saturday M. 
Rouland, ex-Minister, now Governor of the Bank of France, 
and friend of the Emperor, told the Senate the same tale 
almost in the same words. ‘The local churches, he said, as he 
knew well from his official position, had lost their liberty,— 
the Bishops had ceased to be prelates. They were surrounded 
by spies, who reported every word and overruled every action. 
A clique of Ultramontanes, Le Maudit calls them Enragées, 
maintained a journal called Ze Monde, which “ had become a 
terrible and much-dreaded power,” worse, we may tell 
English readers, then the Record among Cualvinistic congre- 
gations. If the Bishops resisted dictation all cases of conscience 
were appealed from them, the curés were taught to disobey 
them, the leading confessors were exempted from their control, 
the great religious Orders “‘ shut their doors in their faces,’’ as 
the Capuchins, for example, literally did. ‘The ‘ Bishops 
were liable to be tried in secret by the Congregation of the 
Index,” they were forced to adopt a liturgy repulsive alike to 
their dioceses, to their traditions, and to the Empire, they 
were threatened perpetually from Rome, and at last, wearied 
eut with mortifications, they were compelled “ to yield to in- 
fluences which prevented their acting according to the dictates 
of their consciences.” In fact Rome had organized a reign of 
terror, acting partly through the feelings, but chiefly through 
the influence which in these days the priesthood and thie 
wealthy laity have gained over the magnates of the Church. 
The ancient system is being transmute:l into an autocracy 
guided by a foreign camarilla, and ruled absolutely by a 
foreign Sovereign, who had answered an attack upon his 
temporalities by a religious decree declaring that most of the 
‘ideas of civilization and all the ideas of the French Govern- 
ment were impious and accursed. 

These are serious statements to be made before a French 
Senate by one in the position of M. Rouland. They are bad | 
enough when coming from an Abbé whom it is easy to repre- 
sent as an apostate and a profligate and an emissary of the 
devil, but a French Minister responsible to a French Czsar is 
not to be put down with hard words. He must be heard, 
and we do not wonder that the agitation among the Bishops} 
in the Senate was immense, or that these statements were | 
spoken of as “revelations,” or that the Moniteur office could | 
‘scarcely supply the demand for copies of the speech, or that | 
M. Rouland is denounced as having used information acquired | 
in his official relations with the Church to betray the corpo- | 








ration to its enemies. For if that speech should chance to be 
accepted all through France as true, the Ultramontane party 
will have received the severest shock it has sustained since 
1848. As we have often pointed out, the true danger of 
Ultramontanism in France, that is, of what we call Romanism 
as distinct from the Catholic religion, is that it may come 
athwart an idea greater or more reverenced than the one 
upon which itself is based. And if Frenchmen once suspect 
that they are tools in the hands of a foreign and, moreover, 
despotic power, the two ideas—the unity of the Church Uni- 
versal and the Majesty of the State—will be in direct 
collision. It is one thing for the State, that is the 
whole people, to yield to a section of itself which it 
respects, and which calls itself, amidst smiles more or 
less Voltairian in their meaning, the Church. The State 
yields every day to the moneyed interest, and the manufac- 
turing interest, and the interest of the proprietary, and its 
chief feels no shame in acknowledging that he has yielded. 
It is quite another thing to give way to a foreign Power, to 
an external dominion which presses on the local Church as 
much as on the State, which in fact is at war with it, and 
before which there can be no surrender which shall not be 
visibly disgraceful. In that case the State, which in France, 
spite of all concessions and all phrases, under a devote as under 
a sceptic, is always essentially Erastian, will be apt to fight, 
will once again claim the rights established by the old Con- 
cordat of Napoleon I.,—still law, though in practice superseded 
—anil place the State at once and for ever above the organized 
priesthood. It is not difficult to do that, for Napoleon is 
supported by the body of the parochial clergy weary of inter- 
ference from the “ Orders ;” by many of the Bishops tired of 
dictation from Rome; by the Archbishop of Paris, his own 
nominee, who tried to explain away the Encyclical ; and by 
the bulk of the people, who have regained since 1815 some of 
their respect for the parochial clergy, but none of the old belief 
in the monasteries now, as M. Rouland said, “so rapidly ex- 
tending” in France. There is no proof whatever that the 
Emperor could not adopt the suggestion offered him in this 
very debate, a second expulsion of the Jesuits, could not com- 
mand all the Order to be seized on any one night, as Kaunitz 
once did, and debarked as a pauper crowd of powerless eccle- 
siastics on the shores of Civita Vecchia. Half France and the 
whole army would applaud that act of vigour, while the clergy 
and the Bishops, though of course remonstrating, would feel a 
secret sensation of relief. It is not wise to drive a Bonaparte 
to Jacobin measures, yet the Vatican is fast driving Napoleon. 
The French, like the Romans, can bear anything except the 
degradation of the purple which represents themselves, and 
in their judgment it is degraded when it accepts orders not 
from ‘‘the pious,” but from a confraternity of foreign 
ecclesiastics whom the pious dread. The Emperor must have 
been bitterly irritated when he allowed M. Rouland to appeal 
so clearly and unmistakably to the national pride of France, 
to reveal a grievance the Church has so carefully kept 
concealed, and an irritated Bonaparte on a throne is more 
dangerous even than a lit¢érateur who knows the secrets of 
an Abbé. 

There is not a chance that the Pope will give way. Despo- 
tism in the Church, as in the State, must reckon with its old 
liability that the power built up at the cost of so much care 
and of so many crimes may fall into the hands of a man un- 
equal to its weight. That is now the case in Rome. The 
worthy but rather silly old gentleman given to old jocu- 
larities and new assertions of dogma who is now autocrat 
of the Catholic world has surrounded himself with men 
after his own heart, and they cannot be convinced that 
the walls of Jericho will not fall at the sound of the 
Levites’ trumpets, that the Empcror will not be defeated by 
varieties of noise all arranged in one key and sounded at one 
time. The idea of the Pope is that the Encyclical, if it fuils 
at all, will fail from a doubt as to his personal authority, and 
he contemplates therefore a Council in which all the Bishops 
of Catholic Christendom shall re-affirm the Syllabus which 
condemns the society of France. As for the Emperor's threat 
of withdrawing his troops, the Vatican will not even consider 
that contingency. ‘‘He never intended it,’’ and the Pope 
goes on as if he knew that miracles would be worked visibly 
in his favour. In short he is driving the Emperor to extremes, 
trying to overawe him not through his own people, whom he 
would probably obey,—though Bonapartes, like Hapsburgs in 
Mexico, look to their own authority first—but through a foreign 
organization on the heart of which Nupoleon has his hand. 
He is forcing a man who would willingly come to terms, but 
who has no more faith in the Papacy except as an institution 
than Dr. Cumming has, to an unwilling contest; compelling 
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him to authorize ‘revelations,’ to declare Papal decrees 
‘* deliberate attacks upon the independence of France,” to 
appeal to a popular idea.at least as strong as that which sup- 
ports the Papacy, to choose in fact between the priesthood and 
his own throne. It is not thus that the wiser Popes, the 
men who swayed nations instead of ‘ Orders,” kings 
instead of king’s wives, would have attempted to act. 
Their despotism would have been shrouded in profound re- 
spect for the national liberties. They would have used the 


communities governed by very different influences and aiming at 
very different objects.” That was somewhat enigmatic, but 
Mr. Disraeli evading any solution of his enigma, proceeded to 
support Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald’s and Lord Derby’s thesis 
by saying that, looking to the multitude of vague and uncertain 
influences thus left to ferment on that.great continent, it was 
very wrong of the English Government not to have taken 
prompter and surer measures for the defence of Canada. No 
wonder the House was puzzled, and that Mr. Disraeli’s large 


Bishops as instruments, not set them aside for men as devoid of | and fascinating generalizations fell utterly dead upon it. 


brains as of legal position, have conciliated the Caesar and 
obtained grants from him, instead of resisting his ambition 
and decrying his policy. The immense power of the Papacy, 
the strongest corporation still existing, has fallen into feeble 
hands, and with Italy hostile, and Austria sulkily annoyed, 
Bavaria alienated by the suppression of Dr. Déllinger, and 


Everything he had said really tended to the inference that 
there was little reason to fear any aggressive movement in the 





United States, since the vast changes of the last four years had, 
politically speaking, both indefinitely weakened them and 
definitely strengthened their neighbours. AJ the new govern- 
ments, he said, would be stronger and more centralized, but 


Portugal made rebellious by an useless assumption of power | the United States Government alone would have new diffi- 
in territories which neither possess, Spain paralyzed by an | culties more than in proportion to its new strength. Of course 
over reliance on the influence of an hysterical nun, and | the inference was obvious that the neighbours of the United 
Mexico lost by a burst of imbecile ill-temper, the rulers of | States would have little danger to fear, and greater power 
the Vatican actually compel the one great potentate who pro- | to overcome danger if it occurred. Those larger generalizations 
tects them to talk of their power as a ‘‘ despotism,” their | of Mr. Disraeli seemed well calculated to soothe apprehensions, 
agents as ‘‘spies,” their pretensions as dangerous to France, | but were apparently applied by him to excite them. The 
their most solemn declaration of faith as “simply a declara- | gleams of light he opened out would have been at best only daz- 
tion of war issued by the Ultramontanes to avenge a treaty | zling to the larger part of his audience, but when it became 
which had given umbrage at Rome,” and to accept “religion | apparent that they were casting their shadows the wrong way, 
as irreconcilable with legitimate liberty.” They drive aman|they became not only dazzling but dizzying, and were 
whose mouth is simply a funnel for the Emperor’s ideas to| mistaken for the common conjuring tricks to which our 
demand ecclesiastical laws which shall ‘ dissipate all doubts” | great political wizard too often accustoms us. Perhaps Mr. 
as to the limits of religious and secular authority, ‘ re-cement | Disraeli expected that his audience should make allowance 
the union of the State and the Church,” and then they try to | for his political position, and understand the “ nots” which 
spread everywhere the belief that mortal intellect cannot hope | he had written in a sort of invisible ink before the conclusions 
to contend against their subtlety. Were it not that tradition | to which his party ties had driven him. But if so, he only 
blinds their eyes, Englishmen would see that at Rome for | proved for the hundredth time that his weakness as a states- 
the second time the patriciat has given way to the Empire, | man is that he does not understand England. No speech, 
and that the sceptre so carefully forged has fallen into hands | however suggestive, will be admired or applauded here except 
too weak for its weight. Augustulus and tradition are for the force of its visible logic and the clearness of 
fighting Odoacer and the swordsmen, and have not the wit | its practical conclusions. We do not read between the 
even to negotiate in.time. | lines like Frenchmen, or take a shrewd hint like astute 
| Italians. We judge speeches as we judge actions, not 

ae i , by their richuess of suggestion, but by their visible drift 
MR. DISRAEL’S WEAKNESS AS A POLITICIAN. we strict coherence. If Mr. Disraeli i really driving at 
N R. DISRAELI says in one of his novels of the failure of | the conclusion he professed,—namely, the duty of bestirring 
i the Duke of Wellington as a statesman, that he had | ourselves more actively in defence of Canada, he should not 
every capacity for politics except that ‘strength which liesin | have thrown all sorts of cross-lights on the question, which 
the knowledge of England.” For an English Minister that | seemed to plain men of business to mean that there would be 
was no doubt an important deficiency, and Mr. Disraeli is well | no occasion for that defence. If he did mean to impress on 
able to appreciate its magnitude, for it is his own great | us that there would be no occasion for that defence, he should 
stumbling-block. On Monday night, in the debate on the | not have taken pains to urge on us to prepare for that defence 
defences of Canada, he made a speech which delighted his | atonce. ‘I like a man to say what he means and to mean 
admirers and fell quite dead on the House. It was a speech | what he says,” remarks the puzzled Tory, after listening 
with glimpses into much more distant political vistas than the | coldly to Mr. Disraeli’s speech, ‘‘and it appears to me, Sir, 




















ordinary perspective of English politicians includes,—the sort 
of speech which indistinctly stirs the imagination, but illumi- 
nates no issue immediately before the House,—nay, tends to | 
obscure and entangle it. The truth was that he not only 
opened out his views into horizons too wide and distant 
for his audience, but that he confused their minds by appear- 
ing to draw from all that he did say the precisely opposite in- 
ference to that which his argument justified. He called the 
attention of the House to the vast changes which four years had 
introduced into the political affairs of the American continent. 
The United States themselves, he said, instead of being a 
powerful unit are divided by the fiercest of civil wars. The 
‘¢ territorial democracy” which rules the North is essentially 
a conservative and unaggressive power, which will struggle 
hard to resist dissolution, but will have neither wish nor 
resources for invasion. If it should succeed in its present 
enterprise it would be embarrassed not only with the duty of 
suppressing discontent in the South, but with the duty of sup- 
pressing the discords of race arising out of the new claims of 
the negroes to independence. But not only are the United 
States thus weakened by the exhausting efforts of four years 
of war, but on both their Northern and their Southern border 
events almost as momentous have transformed the political 
attitude of their next neighbours. British North America, 
catching the desire for a national life and unity of its own, 
has cemented a weak series of isolated colonies into a con- 
federation with a common centre and government. On the 
Southern border Mexico has been changed by the intervention 
of two European Powers, France and Austria, from a weak 
republic into an empire of strong organization. The drift of 
all these remarks seems plain enough, but it did not suit 
Mr. Disraeli’s party-obligations to make it clear. When, he 





said, peace is at length re-established, ‘‘ you will find these 


that our leader does not choose to say out what he is driving 
at. Iam a plain man myself, and I suppose he’s too clever 
for me, but this is not the kind of thing I understand.” 

Ani no doubt Mr. Disraeli is “ viewy.” He is the Emile 
Girardin of English politics, and was meant by nature to 
invent novel and taking generalizations for a French news- 
paper public. Not that many of his ideas have not plenty of 
real insight in them, but that he does not love them or insist 
upon them because they are true,—only because they are new. 
The name with which he baptized the Northern people in 
America,—a ‘ territorial democracy,’’—is not only singularly 
felicitous, but just now singularly important. The centraliz- 
ing or, as we may call it, crystallizing tendency now at work 
all over the North American continent, tending to give a more 
complete organic life te the various peoples it contains, to which 
Mr. Disraeli called attention, is no less true and important ; 
but, then, to the English mind comes the fest of the importance 
really assigned to these views by Mr. Disraeli,—his practical 
application of them, and there he fails us, for it becomes apparent 
that he has indulged himselfin a true and interesting view for 
no better reason than that for which he has times out of mind 
indulged himself in a false and interesting view,—because it 
gives a certain pleasant excitement to his speculative faculty, 
and not because he is in good earnest as to taking or declining 
to take a practical course. It is the same sort of instinct in 
Mr. Disraeli for speculative novelty and generalization which 
now leads him to present us with a new aspect of the political 
condition of things in America, as formerly led him at various 
times to throw so many misleading gleams across English 
history, to argue that Charles I. was “ the holocaust of direct 
taxation,” that Major Wildman was “the soul of English 
politics from 1640 to 1688,” that Lord Shelburne is the key 
to Mr. Pitt, and that when Mr. Pitt proclaimed that every 
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man with ten thousand a year had a right to be a peer, “ he 
sounded the knell of the cause for which Hampden had died 
on the field and Sydney on the scaffold.” We do not mean 
that these capricious comments on history, these plausibilities 
which lend to lively novels the excitement of developing new 
views of the past and future of England, are as valuable as 
the comments we have detailed on the attitude of affairs in 
America. The former are clever errors, and the latter on the 
whole clevertruths. But they are produced in the same spirit 
and therefore with just as little effect as if they were plausi- 
ble errors. The prizes are drawn from the same intellectual 
lottery as the blanks, the difference being that on contemporary 
events Mr. Disraeli can be heard as soon as any one, and there- 
fore he is not obliged to reject the truth merely because it is 
antiquated and familiar, or to prefer a novelty which is erro- 
neous to atruism which is stupid. He isa shrewd man, who 
generalizes the more easily because his mind sits so loosely to 
the political facts even of his own time. He can always get 
a bird’s-eye view of politics without an effort, whereas most 
politicians cannot easily set themselves free from the close 
grasp which these facts take of their minds, cannot get out- 
side them, as it were, to observe and report upon their general 
outline and geography. But what Englishmen want in these 
cases is neither exclusively a clever external observation of the 
grouping and (ie of political facts, nor a mere conscientious and 
responsible groping amongst them to find England’s duty in rela- 
tion to them, but the power of survey in conjunction with the 
sense of political reality and responsibility,—the capacity at 
once for rising into generalization and yet carrying into that 
generalization the veracity and fidelity of a practical statesman. 
In the last—which to all Englishmen is more important than 
the first—Mr. Disraeli has always been hopelessly deficient. 
He can soar into an apergu, but he carries with him so 
little of the weighting sense of political duty that he pre- 
fers the most novel and striking aspects of the facts he con- 
templates to the most instructive, and even when he gets 
hold of an instructive aspect by accident, loses all chance of 
presenting it to others as he sees it, through the complete in- 
difference which he feels and shows to the simple moral logic 
of his views. Mr. Disraeli is thus to the House of Com- 
mons of about as much use as a dark lanthorn is to reveal 
the map of a country. As he turns his lamp about, a bright 
gleam falls now upon an out-of-the-way tree or wall, and 
gives to it a thoroughly misleading importance ; now it may 
fall upon a river or foot-bridge in our path, and show 
what is really essential to our safety; but he himself never 
distinguishes the objects of permanent importance and signi- 
ficance from the unimportant and insignificant, and hence he 
is useful only to those who while less ready with their lights 
than he, yet know at a glance how to distinguish (as soon as 
he has shown them anything) that which is worthy of 
oblivion from that which is worthy of anxious consideration 
and careful recollectien. 





THE GREAT LOCK-OUTL. 
HILST London clubs are speculating on the capacity of 
the Palmerston Cabinet to weather the Edmunds’ 
scandal, a contest between labour and capital, the most serious 
that this country has perhaps ever seen, is going on,—a contest 
of which the focus is in Staffordshire, but which in fact 
extends throughout the whole of Great Britain, wherever 
ironworks are to be found. Because 1,000 men in North 
Staffordshire struck work, 70,000, we are told, have been or 
are threatened to be thrown out of employment by their 
masters, more than 200,000 persons are deprived of the 
means of subsistence, and nearly 100,000/. a week in 
wages are withheld from the working-classes. The occasion 
of this terrible contest, the outside world should clearly 
understand, is the slenderest possible. The masters, act- 
ing as one body, on the 31st of December last gave 
notice that they would reduce the wages of puddlers 1s. 
per ton (from 103. 6d. to 9s. 6d.), those of millmen 10 per 
cent. The men, acting also as one body, agreed to meet the 
masters half-way, and to accept a reduction of 6d. per ton for 
puddlers, 5 per cent. for millmen. The masters refused. 
The total reduction was now accepted by the men, except in 
North Staffordshire, where on the 16th January 950 puddlers, 
shinglemen, and rollers, with 250 millmen, struck work. The 
formal issue therefore on which the employment or non- 
employment of 70,000 men in all parts of Great Britain now 
hangs, is whether 1,000 men in North Staffordshire shall or 
shall not swallow a reduction of 1s. per ton and 10 per cent. 
respectively, half of which they have already agreed to 
accept. 





But the very disproportion between the two figures suffi- 
ciently shows that the formal issue is not the real one. Iron- 
masters in South Wales do not blow out their fires that their 
own competitors in North Staffordshire may be able to work 
somewhat cheaper. There must be some common interest to 
induce a sacrifice primd facie so contrary to the individual 
interest of each. Accordingly, the plea for the lock-out is, 
that the reduction in wages was fully justified by the fall in 
the price of iron; that the North Staffordshire strike took 
place only as part of a concerted plan for worsting the masters 
in detail, district after district; that it has been or is sup- 
ported by those who are working at the reduced wages; that 
it can only be checked by throwing these also out of work. 
To this is added, in the phraseology usual in such cases, that 
the ‘dictation of the men” must be resisted, the “ tyranny 
of the Union” put down; and the puddlers are inveighed 
against as a peculiarly violent, unreasonable sct of men. 
On the other hand it is alleged, on behalf of the strikers 
themselves, that the puddlers’ employment generally is one 
not over-remunerated in proportion to its laboriousness ; that 
there are peculiarities in the North Staffordshire trade which 
would justify the men in claiming somewhat higher wages; 
that the profits of the iron trade are such as still well to bear 
the rate of wages contended for; that if men of other dis- 
tricts have chosen till lately, out of their own diminished 
wages, to help the North Staffordshire men to retain the 
higher rate, this of itself affords the strongest argument that 
the claim is a fair one. 

The case of the ‘ lock-outs,” again, divides itself into two 
—Ist, That of the men belonging to the ‘‘ National Associa- 
tion of Ironworkers”? in other districts; 2nd, That of the 
men in trades not forming part of the Union, or of the non- 
society men of the tradesin Union. To understand the former, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the ‘* National Association 
of Ironworkers ”’ (as we are informed by the Beehive newspaper) 
has been in existence about two years, numbers about 14,000 
members, and offers the singularity of being managed bs two 
executives, the ‘“‘Gateshead” and the ‘ Brierley Hill’’—or 
say the North of England and the Staffordshire ones. And 
it is alleged that if the North Staffordshire men in the first 
instance struck work with the assent of their own (the 
Brierly Hill) executive, followed afterwards reluctantly by 
the Gateshead one, the resolution to this effect was dis- 
tinetly rescinded, the men’s strike-pay cut off, themselves 
urged by both executives to resume work; that the Gates- 
head executive in particular has recommended the fol- 
lowing resolutions for adoption to its branches: — ‘‘ We, 
the members of the National Association of Ironworkers 
connected with the Gateshead Executive, do advise the 
men of North Stafford to resume work at once, being as- 
sured that if their unjustifiable conduct is persisted in, they 
will inflict injury and misery upon their brethren North and 
South. 2. We cannot, according to the true principles of 
union, tender t> the men in North Stafford any support, 
directly or indirectly. Furthermore, we consider any support 
tendered to them after their refusal to comply with the 
order of the Executive Council would be aiding and abetting 
them in their cruel and suicidal policy, and it is also our 
desire to aid and assist in promoting such measures as will be 
the means of settling all disputes by arbitration.” 

Again, it is alleged that whilst the men’s ‘‘ National Associa- 
tion” has only been in existence about two years, the iron- 
masters’ quarterly meetings had practically served the purposes 
of a masters’ union for many years before that of the men was 
thought of, and have been supplemented by masters’ associa- 
tions; aud that a measure like the present lock-out, emanating 
from a single body of employers, and throwing out of work 
70,000 men of all manner of trades and callings, many be- 
longing to Unions not in anywise connected with the dispute, 
many not in union at all, only serves to show that ‘The 
National Association of Ironworkers,” with its 14,000 
members, falls far short of the actually existing need for 
defensive combination against the arbitrary power wielded 
by the united capitalists. 

Lastly, the case of the ‘‘lock-outs” not belonging to the 
“‘ National Association” is simpler still. Horse-drivers, 
colliers, labourers of all sorts, say, ‘‘ We have done nothing, 
subscribed nothing, to create or support the North Stafford- 
shire strike. Why are we punished for it >” 

As usual in such disputes, there seems to be some truth on 
all sides. Whether indeed the reduction was a necessary 
one it would probably be idle for an outsider to attempt to 
decide. We may say that the mere fact that it has been 
almost universally accepted is the strongest argument in its 
favour, though it is equally fuir to say that the fact of the 


















































































- ing their arms against their late comrades? How such brutality 
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North Staffordshire men having held out against it, especially 
if, as alleged by the masters, they were selected to do so by 
the Union,—affurds some evidence that their case for holdiag 
out was deemed especially strong. Without entering into any 


details, it would really seem that, considering the nature of their | 


employment, the puddlers are not generally over-paid. ‘The 
blast furnaces are at work day and night. The hours of the 


men are long,—in South Staffordshire, for instance, eleven and | 


a half to twelve hours nominally, with frequent overtime ; 
since Mr. Longe, in the ‘Third Report of the Children’s 
Employment Commissioners’ (1864), speaks of ‘‘ women work- 
ing the same long hours as the men, from 6 or 7 a.m. to 
9, 10, and 11 p.m.,” and of little girls even being “often 
kept at bellows-blowing (very hard work for children) fourteen 
hours a day.”” Exposed to intense heat, the puddlers, Dr. 
Greenhow reported in 1859, “are said to be not unhealthy, 
but to become prematurely worn-out by reason of hard work.” 
A puddler proper is generally broken down at fifty ; a shingler 
(generally confounded with the furmer by the outer world), ¢.e., 
the man who swings the hundred-weighbts of puddled iron under 
the forge- hammer, at forty. The drying up of the system under 
the heut of the furnace leads to excessive thirst, generally re- 
lieved by most immoderate beer-drinkinz, whilst the extensive 
employment of children (especially in South Staffordshire) 
greatly hinders education. We have thus a class of men 
physically most powerful, justifiably keen to secure high 
wages during their short years of vigour, uneducated, consti- 
tutionally intemperate. Apter material for a strike could 
scarcely be imagined. 

But whether the strike was originally justifiable or not is 
no longer the question. We must accept the judgment of 
their fellows ou the North Staffordshire men, and say that 
they are now in the wrong. It is impossible to suppose that 
both the ‘executives’ of the iron trades should without 
reason have jointly requested them to resume work. To 
refuse obedicnce to such a summons is of itself a kind of 
treason to the interests of the associated workers, looked at 
from ticir own point of view. No power is worthy of the 
name which cannot make itself obeyed. If trade societies 
are to be of any avail to the worker, he must learn to obey 
them. 

Assuming, then, the strike to be wrong, by confession of 
the ironworkers themselves, the employers’ lock-out, on the 
other hand, in presence of the condemnation passed upon the 
strike by the two executives—of the fact that the strike- 
pay of the men has fallen at once from 10s. a week to 4s. 
(3s. of which are supplied by their local fund)—instead 
of being a mere stroke of policy, becomes acrime. It is the 
act of men who will not be satisfied with justice, who will 
take nothing less than slavish obedieuce, who instead of 
separating from those whom they deem guilty those whom 
they cannot deny to be innocent, do all they can to force the 
innocent into guilt. For how can they claim to put downa 
Union of 14,000 men by locking out 70,000? The very 
attempt stands self-condemned. The mere fuct that the 
masters’ association can throw 70,000 men out of work at a 
blow forbids any fair-minded man from asking or advising 
the men to give up any Union they may have, to place them- 
selves as isolated units at their employers’ mercy. 

So long therefore as the ‘‘ National Association” continues 
to keep aloof from and discountenance the strike, it seems 
entitled to the full countenance of the public in supporting 
the lock-out, and that support should above all be extended 
to the tens of thousands of millmen, colliers, coal- wheelers, 


’ 


| borough which a Tory member desires. 


last, have been urging the lumping together of the strike and 
of the lock-out, and the raising of contributions for the men 
of North Staffordshire, Short-sighted revolutionists—the 
very Secessionists of labour—they are in fact setting at 
naught the only organizations of any real power (and how de- 
fective still!) which the working-classes have yet set up for 
the protection of their own interests. What respect can ever 
be claimed for trade societies, if men are to be encouraged and 
| supported in striking, not only against their employers, but 
against the very societies to which they belong? J. M. L. 








LORD AMBERLEY’S SECOND APPEARANCE. 


ISCOUNT AMBERLEY has swallowed himself whole. 
That is rather a brutal remark to make about the poor 
lad, who after all is trying to do as well as he can, but it 
really is the only one which expresses the absurd position 
into which he has got himself at Leeds. He went down to 
that great Northcra borough not two months ago full of good 
intentions, boyish enthusiasm, and the name of Russell. They 
are all good things and all popular things, and so great is still 
the belief of the constituencies in his father, that Lord 
Amberley would have been returned, though not without a lit- 
tle trouble, but that he chose to cut out a line of his own. 
Whether acting upon his own real though embryo convic- 
tions, or overbalanced by the attentions of those around him, or 
penetrated with that sudden hunger for popularity which 
sometimes seizes men when face to face with a hostile meet- 
ing,—it was hostile in a way, having been called for the 
express object of criticizing the Ministry,—he suddenly 
announced himself a leader of the democracy, satirized the 
peers, defended the rights of the masses, and went in, as far 
as skilled reporters could understand, for government by uni- 
versal suffrage. He did not exactly say he wanted to give every 
mau a vote, but he did say that he hoped to see the day when 
every honest and intelligent man would have one—and who at 
a public meeting is not honest and intelligent?—and his 
audience, interpreting him altogether in that sense, went wild 
with approval. Here was a young David on tip-toes 
ready to slay Goliath, and with the sling, too, quite 
visible in his hand. People with nothing thought there 
never was anything like Lord Amberley, and as people with 
something are never much afraid of a Viscount attacking 
property there seemed every prospect of his being returned 
by acclaim. Mr. Beecroft was a dangerous opponent, for Mr. 
Beecroft is liked; but still Leeds at heart is not exactly the 
Lord Amberley 
therefore went home full of honours, but the Press, which 
whether Tory or Whig is at bottom just a little impatient of 
young men who measure their height from the ground when 
standing upon their fathers’ shoulders, followed him with 
criticisms; his father can scarcely have approved his course, 
and the drawing-rooms were decidedly very angry. 
“ Society ’? must have been rather a bore to Lord Amberley 
for a little while. He was “opening the sluice gates,” 
—letting in the flood before he had gained the experience 
necessary to teach him its strength. 

Lord Amberley reflected, we suspect, and indeed he says so, 
as he had never reflected before, and the result was the curious 
scene witnessed on Wednesday night in the Leeds Music Hall. 
With the kind of plucky frankness common to young men of his 
class who know they will be tolerantly treated, and that they 
cannot fall far, he resolved to be absolutely honest, to strip 
himself mentally naked before his audience, to show them 
that his political frame was built up only of intellectual 











ash-wheelers, labourers of all sorts, who have been thrown 
out of employment through a dispute in which they have no 
hand. The men’s offer that puddled bars should be sent 
into North Staffordshire, so as to give employment to all 
thrown out of work except the men on strike, --whether 
economically advisable or not—scems a perfectly sincere one. 
The masters’ demand that the locked out men from other dis- 
tricts should go to work in North Staffordshire itself, simply 
shows that callousness to the ordinary feelings of human 
nature which the trade-spirit engenders. What would be 
said of the Federals if they only accepted the surrender of 
Confederate soldiers on condition of their immediately turn. 


would be inveighed against in the Zimesand elsewhere! Yet 
this is precisely what the ironmasters are asking of their men. 

But there is division among the mea, and these divisions 
are unfortunately fomented by a set of London agitators, 
whom the Beehive mainly represents. Playing the very 
game of the masters, these men—with whom one of the two 
executives, the ‘‘ Brierley Hill,’ seems in agreement—at a 
meeting of London Trades Unionists, held on Wednesday 











gristle. He really did it. With a nerve for which as we 
laugh we have a feeling of honour, he sat out an hour 
and a half’s examination, and throughout told the electors 
the simple truth, that his convictions on most points 
were altogether unformed, that he was still thinking out 
everything, that he could not pledge himself upon any 
point because he did not know what he might think by and 
bye, and did not like to break pledges. Russells do not. 
‘That is, as far as we know, the main good of Russells. Was he 
for the ballot? Well, he liked the ballot, but he had not made 
up his mind “ whether it would be as effectual as might be 
wished ;”” people might find some other mode of coercion, and 
on the whole he was in favour of a permissive ballot to be 
adopted by any constituency which liked it, a suggestion 
painfully imbecile. Imagine the Duke of Somerset, for 
example, told by a tenant that his vote was sacred because the 
majority of his neighbours in Totness wished it tobe. Would 
he vote, asked a Mr. Doulton, for the repeal or amendment of 
the present law on the relation of masters and workmen ? 
(These hard-headed Leeds men are getting unpleasantly 
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practical.) Well, he did not know anything about it, but!subject floating in his head, and unlike most young 


when he did he would give a reply. Would he vote xo 
national education gratis? In principle yes, but in practice 

he thought that everybody who could pay should pay. 

Or compulsory education? Well, he was favourable to 

that “as a measure of abstract principle,”—a measure is 

concrete, and what és concrete abstract ?—but he ‘ doubted 

whether it would work well in this country.” It might, 

one perceives, in Laputa, but then Leeds electors were un- 

fortunately not asking about Laputa, but Leeds. Was he 

for or against the Permissive Bill? He had the greatest | 
respect for the Permissive Bill. He really wanted to) 
suppress drunkenness, but doubted if that were the best way. 

There might be a better,—‘‘ It was possible that on further 

consideration he might be in favour of it, but at present he 

saw some objections to it.” In the midst of all this came up 

half-a-dozen times the main point—the question of suffrage. 
Would Lord Amberley vote for Mr. Baines’s Bill, making a 
six-pounds rental the limit of suffrage instead of ten? The 
question was at first asked as a pure matter of form, Lord 
Amberley’s first speech having gone far beyond that point, 
but as the evening advanced the interrogatories grew earnest 
and even angry. Viscount Amberley answered them all, 
frankly and in a way fully. The gallant little man never 
skulked the most disagreeable position, never even said, as he 
might have done, that he was going to speak specially on that 
point, but he had altered his mind, and he did not know what 
to say. True, however, to his plucky resolve to strip himself 
bare, he said pretty clearly that, showed his audience that he 
was still thinking and, we fear, materially diminished his own 
chances. He did not entirely repudiate his former speech. No, | 
‘‘ he adhered to that fully,” he was still willing “ that every in- | 
telligentand honest man should be admitted to the suffrage,” but 
‘it was not altogether in his power to say whether the 6/. 
householders, whether all of them at any rate, had those quali- 
fications.” He ‘‘hesitated to give a positive opinion on the 
point, because he felt that at a future time he might see reason 
to change his opinion.” The electors who had believed that 
Lord Amberley thought the payment of taxes a sufficient 
qualification looked dreadfully blank at this, so the speaker 
explained his view still further. ‘* As you are aware, I am 
very much in favour of extending the franchise to the work- 
ing classes, and of giving them a proper representation; and 
if I find that the object cannot be accomplished in the way I 
myself should wish, I should in all probability vote for Mr. 
Baines’s Bill. At the same time I don’t find myself in a 
position to give a positive promise on this matter.” The real 
idea in Lord Amberley’s mind was probably the sound one 
that he wanted to give working-men a representation, a 
real and alequate representation, without swamping every- 
body else, but he had only inchoate ideas how to do it; he 
knew the indefiniteness of his own ideas, and he con- 
sequently uttered sentences more widely opposed to his 
father’s principles, his own principles, Tory principles, and 
Radical principles than any we ever remember to have 
read. His utterances have no basis whatever. The Tory 
principle is that intelligence, as exhibited in the accu- 
mulation ef property, ought to be the basis of the franchise, 
and in that view intelligence and honesty have by themselves 
no claim. The Whig view is that intelligence and honesty 
are good qualifications plus property, and in that view 
also his definition is thrown out. Our principle, which is 
also Lord Amberley’s secret principle, is that intelligence and 
honesty are full quelifications, provided those who possess them 
are not so numerous as to swamp every other class possessed 
of the same qualifications. Intelligent and honest John Nokes 
is as qualitied to vote as Henry Beauchamp, Master of Arts 
with ten thousand a year, but as there are a hundred Nokeses 
for one Beauchamp, the Nokes’s votes must be limited some- 
how. Otherwise the English decision will be the decision of 
the Nokeses, which is not cquivalent to a national decision, 
and this is precisely what Lord Amberley meant,—but then 
rental has very little to do with the matter. Finally, the 
Radical view is that the Englishmin has right of vote qua 
Englishman, or at all events qua taxpayer, a proposition which 
reduces all other formulas either to absurdities or temporary 
devices accepted for the sake of expediency, and is totally in- 
con-istent with any limit of rental. No Radical not a fool 
ever argued that John Stuart Mill, if pauper in a Uaion, 
would not be qualified to vote. Viscount Amberley’s proposal 
is that every man of intelligence shall have a vote irrespective 
of property, only that if he lives in a house of less than ten 
pounds a year he canuot be held to be intelligent, which is 
simply nonsense. The truth is the speaker had, like most 





young Englishmen, a mass of contradictory ideas on the i 


Englishmen, he allowed his audience to see him trying to 
reduce them to systematic order. It was really a courageous 
attempt, one which only a truly honest and brave man 


would have made, and we are pleased to perceive that 
the people of Leeds had a kindly feeling towards the man 
who was making it, and the grace to cheer when Mr. 
Marshall, with sound tact, said it was not often any candi- 
date was half so honest. They may not elect him this time, 
even though he has since this meeting swallowed the 6/. clause, 
but they will like him for the future, and that is something. 
But then this being the truth, what possessed Lord Amberley 
to go and talk wild democracy, and abuse the peerage, and 
advocate universal suffrage only a few weeks before? Boy- 
ishness? Well, we want to see the boys in Parliament, and 
have rather a penchant for seeing boys of the old houses 
elected in preference to Smith and Jones, but then they 
should not stand for Leeds, or utter great dogmas one week to 
retract them the next. A month ago anybody with intelligence 
and honesty was qualified for a vote, on Wednesday nobody 
was qualified if he lives in a house rated only at 6/. a year! We 
are not supporters of Mr. Baines’s Bill, which will not do what 
we want tosee done, namely, seat fifty working-men, or work- 
ing-men’s nominees in Parliament, and will eventually do what 
we do not want to see done, swamp the well-educated in the 
less cultivated, but a candidate who pleads for universal suf- 
frage one day ought to be able to swallow a six-pound suffrage 
and a good deal more the next. Consistency is generally 
only another term for intellectual obstinacy, but then one 
requires as much of that quality as will demonstrate intel- 
lectual clearness. 

The meeting ended nominally in a resolution requiring 
further explanations, but really in a conviction that Lord Am- 
berley will make a creditable politician, but is not as yet the 
man either to lead the democracy or to represent Leeds. We 
agree with the meeting, all the more because on the following 
day Lord Amberley swallowed himself again, and agreed to 
vote for Mr. Baines’s suffrage Bill. 








THE ETHICS OF JOBBERY. 

\ ] HAT is a job? Was it necessarily a job for Lord Westbury 

to give the Clerkship of the Patents to his son-in-law Mr. 
Carler, and the Clerkships of the House of Lords tohis son? Was 
it a job for Lord Derby to get his son, still a young and untried 
man, into the Foreign Office as Under Secretary in 1852, or for 
Lord Palmerston to bestow the Board of Works on Mr. Cowper? 
Is it a job to determine your choice among the alternative public 
courses which lie before you by reference to a private and personal 
end? We may freely admit that it would be a job to conclude 
the very unique and unintelligible arrangement which the papers 
attribute to Mr. Edmunds and Lord Brougham, but only on the 
authority of the former, according to which the Lord Chancellor’s 
brother appears to have notified to Mr. Edmunds on his appoint- 
ment to the Patent Office, that he was to regard a large portion of 
his salary as interest received on a sum of 5,000/. lent by Mr. 
Edmunds’s family on mortgage to Lord Brougham, and Mr. 
Edmunds on his side quietly acquiesced in this wonderful arrange- 
ment. Such an understanding would in fact provide that the 
same man should pay the interest to whom (ixter alios) the prin- 
cipal belonged ; and that must no doubt, if any one can believe it 
to have been entered into, be regarded as a job of the first magni- 
tude. But the peculiarity of such an arrangement would certainly 


“prevent its often being entered into. It must be assumed that Mr. 


Edmunds was very glaringly unfit indeed for his work, if it needed 
a bribe of 309/. a year to the Lord Chancellor to give a motive for 
his appointment; for it is obvious enough that no brother of 
the Lord Chancellor's could have enforced so strange a bargain 
without the use of his own authority. We may, however, regard this 
as quite an ideal case, that probably never happened at all except 
in the imagination of a disordered brain. It is obvious that any- 
thing which in any shape involves the payment of money for an 
office is absolutely inconsistent with any guarantee for the proper 
discharge of its duties,—since the patron can never afford to expose 
his own share of the bargain, and is therefore at the mercy of the 
office-holder. But there is this great difference between the 
acknowledge personal motive of friendship or family ties for con- 
ferring an appointment and any pecuniary bargain,—that in the 


latter case a weapon is put into the hands of the appointee which is 


not put there in the former. ‘The Lord Chancellor, if he finds his 


sons or sons-in-law really unequal to any of the duties assigned 
them, or if the public complains of them, as it is said to complain, 
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can remove them without further difficulty ; whereas it is obvious 
that supposing the mythical story we have alluded to were true, Lord 
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his post,’—the reasons given for that condition require us to include 
in the meaning of the ‘ not-unfitness’ that there shall be no other 
Brougham would certainly not have dared to offend or remove | man so conspicuously fitted for it, that to pass him over is a slight 
Mr. Edmunds. This, then, is the highest climax of jobbery ;— | to the service and a discouragement to great deserts. For we have 
when the patron admits a motive for his choice which will not | said that one powerful reason for admitting political and social 
bear discovery by the ‘public,—for this not only prevents his and family claims to a voice in the matter, was that this tends to 
choosing the best man, but even if he had accidentally chosen la hearty co-operation and unity of political party, and an esprit 
the very best, prevents him from exercising any check over his | de corps in official services. But it is precisely this spirit of co- 
— re | epevation which would be injured, this esprit de corps which 

= : _ no jobbery short of this climax ? Is nepotiom, | would be outraged, by pressing personal claims when any man 
for instance, really an imaginary vice? Was Mr. Cheese's |has fitted himself by general acclaim to fill a particular post. 
presentment to a rich living by his father-in-law, the late | There can be no greater injury to the spirit of an army in 
Bishop of Durham, a perfectly commendable proceeding? Was | the field, conscious as it is of the immense importance attach- 
the telegram to the Crimea ‘Take care of Dowb” a signally | ing to efficient leadership, than the notion that acknowledged 
meritorious act of thoughtful friendship, rather than a preference | military merit would in any way be postponed to considerations 
of private claims to public interests? If not, how fur may such | of personal favour. Perhaps it may be laid down asa general prin- 
motives be allowed to enter into public actions, and how far is it | ciple first, that whenever a candidateis without the requisite quali- 
morally incumbent to exclude them? We think it would be quite | fications for filling a post well, his appointment on other grounds 
impossible to assert truly that politicians ought to found all such | would be a job; and next, that even when he has them, if another 
public actions on public motives alone, and never allow a private | man is distinctly known to possess them in a higher degree, the 
consideration to intrude itself upon them,—in other words, that no | preference of the inferior man for private motives of any sort 





man high in the Ministry, like Lord Derby or Lord Russell, should 
pave the official way for the promotion of his son. We think it 


; would be a job; but that as a reason for choosing between a 
number of men sincerely believed to be equal, or nearly equal, in 


would be a mistake, even if it were possible, for public men to | their qualifications,—and probably there are a vast number 


ask themselves in every case whether they know of none who 
have deserved promotion more than their own relatives or friends, 
and so prefer all public claims to private in their official appoint- 
ments. 
on which a public man could act, would probably, if universally 


This, which sounds on a first hearing the highest principle | 
{ 


' thus practically equal in their fitness for the majority of the Civil- 

| Service appointments,—private motives of this kind are not only 

j admissible but legitimate, and even deserving of due weight. 
FREE TRADE IN THEATRES. 

HE quarrel between the Theatres and the Music Halls which has 





acted upon, lead to far greater evil than good. For by far end 
greater number of public appointments do not require any very | amused London for some weeks past, which compelled three 


special intellectual qualifications, and may be filled with equal | magistrates and some dozen barristers to try ineffectually to define 
suecess by one honest man as by another. It matters exceedingly a ballet, and induced Mr. Norton to visit the Oxford in an official 
little intrinsically to the public service whether the last County- capacity, and thereafter sing a prose hymn to Mr. Morton, has pro- 
Court judgeship is given to a barrister who has had seven years’ | duced one important result. It has instigated Mr. Locke, mem- 
unsuccessful experience of circuit life or a barrister who has had | ber for Southwark, to introduce a Bill which abolishes one of the 
ten, and it matters much to the public service that such appoint- two restrictions upon theatrical performances. In England neither 
ments should be given only to those of whom the giver has at | theatres nor plays have since the days of Charles II. been really 


least some respectable personal knowledge extending through 
some years,—a condition only likely to be fulfilled in the case of 
a relative or friend. ‘There is, too, far more real and definite 
responsibility felt in considering the qualifications of a personal 
friend or relative than in considering those of a mere stranger 
recommended by his antecedents. For integrity at least, the 
personal friend or relation must feel himself thoroughly respon- 
sible, if not for ability, but this would not be so with a stranger. 


Then, again, one great attraction of political power,—and | opposition. 


nothing is more desirable for the public service than that poli- 
tical and official power should be thought really attractive by able 
and high-minded men,—is precisely this opportunity it gives men 
of serving those who are closely connected with them, whether by 
political or social ties, so far as they can do so fairly to the State. 
Strike out this important thread in the passion usually called ambi- 
tion and you deprive it not only of a great additional fascination, 
but of that cohesive foree which makes and holds together a 
party. If every man is to use his power in vacuo as it were, with 
sole relation to the qualification of the candidate for the vacant 
office, and no relation to the motives of old family or political con- 
nection, all the motives to co-operation would be weakened. It 
would demoralize the party almost as much for its head to pay no 
attention whatever to old claims of service, gratitude, or family, as 
it would a banking establishment if outsiders were promoted over 
the heads of old and faithful clerks without any special reason, 
without regard to any consideration but some minute item of 
qualification for the post in question. And if you once admit 
that extrinsic considerations—considerations not bearing on the 
fitness of the individual for the office—may and must come in in 
the case of old party claims, itis absolutely impossible to maintain 
that they ought to be excluded when the claims are of a different 
sort—those of friendship or family. If for the sake of keeping a 
party in hearty co-operation you may ignore minute distinctions 
in so-called merit, for the sake of keeping up social or family ties 
you may dothe same. If strong political cohesions are a benefit 
to the State, social and domestic ties are at the root of half these 
cohesions, and are no less so. The cousideration ‘‘ Is the man fit for 
the post ?” should be the primary one, but if he is clearly not unfit, 
then many other considerations may fairly be admitted to a voice in 
the decision, which do not, strictly speaking, bear upon that one. 

But would not this principle justify ‘‘ Take care of Dowb” and 
nepotism of all sorts? We think not. Ifthe primary insurance 
against jobbery be attended to, that ‘a man should be not unfit for 








| free. A man cannot open a theatre as he would a lecture-room, 
| for he has to obtain a licence, which is usually refused if the new 
| building threatens to interfere with any existing establishment, 
| and he cannot even when licensed let his actors speak as if they 
| were in a public meeting, for he must submit all they intend to 
| says to the Censor, or Licenser of Plays, an officer subordinate to 
|the Lord Chamberlain. Mr. Locke’s Bill does away with the first 

restriction, and will, we believe, in that respect mect with little 
The arbitrary limit now imposed upon the number 
of London theatres is at once injurious and illogical. It is 
illogical because if the theatre is, as the mass of Englishmen 


| believe, a place of harmless amusement, or even of education, 


there can be no harm in multiplying theatres; while if, as 
a section of society believes, theatres are wrong in se, they ought 
to be suppressed altogether. It is injurious to the lessees, to 
the literary craft, and to the public generally. The restriction 
virtually creates a monopoly, which compels the lessees to pay 
the most exorbitant rents, frequently twice or even thrice the 
amount charged for the surrounding buildings—it rises in onc 
case, we believe, to 11,000/. a year—and debars them from trying an 
experiment greatly wanted, a new style of theatrical architecture. 
All London theatres are badly built, so badly that it is as difficult 
to get out of one without a headache as it would be to leave one 
in case of fire, with steep staircases, narrow galleries, confined 
doors, and porticoes which seem specially devised to concentrate 
damp and draughts. The licence once made unnecessary, it will 
pay to build theatres, generally we hope small, but always com- 
fortable, safe, and agcessible without a twenty minutes’ drive. 
Literature will benefit, because five or six men will no longer possess 
a monopoly of the right of purchasing plays, and competition will 
produce a demand sure to bring forward capacity, while the public 
will benefit both in the matter of prices and accommodation. At 
present the latter is wretchedly defective. The private boxes are 
stuffy, and except at the Adelphi absurdly dear, the dress circle is 
crowded and wrings the sitter’s neck far too severely, while the 
stalls, by far the mest comfortable seats in the house, are ranged as 
close as the benches in a well-attended chapel. At the Olympic 
particularly the spectator every now and then is informed of the 
existence of his own toes in a manner much more emphatic than 
agreeable, and for a lady the footway is almost impassable. The 
result of protection in this, as in every other case, is an inferior ar- 
ticle sold at a dearer price than it need be to people who purchase 
it after going through processes at once wearisome and annoying. 
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But the music halls will compete with the theatres? So they do 
now, and the theatres instead of suffering by the competition have 
benefited greatly. The multiplication of these halls has only been 
rapid within the last five years, and during that period the position 
of the theatres has almost entirely changed. They all fill, and all 
pay. Ten years ago it seemed probable that the London theatre 
would share the fate of the theatre in the provinces ; the boxes 
were deserted, the stalls left empty, the pit full of spaces, and the 
gallery getting for a gallery as silent as if oppressed by a sense of 
its own isolation. Now play-goers secure seats hours, sometimes 
days, before the performance, the free list is habitually suspended, 
the stalls are filled till the pit threatens to become all stalls, and 
the gallery is thronged till people who listen to what is passing 
on the stage are tempted to long for the ancient dulness above 
them. The music halls have not injured the theatres, nor will 
they when they can give regular representations. On the con- 
trary, we believe the effect of their plays will be to stimulate a 
dormant, and as we think healthy taste, a desire for really effec- 
tive dramatic representation, for good acting, acting a great deal 
better than the music halls will be able to give, acting undis- 
turbed by noise, and talk, and waiters, and the jingle of glasses. 
Of course there are classes to whom the free and easy style of the 
hails will always remain attractive, but then there are others to 
whom those very peculiarities are repulsive, and it is the latter 
who pay. 

But we shall be told, and by people who do not in the abstract 
disapprove of theatres, that dramatic representations if allowed 
everywhere are sure to become demoralizing. The object of the 
manager, they say, is and must be to draw a crowd, and the 
quickest and cheapest way is to descend to improprieties. Very 
few writers can compose effective dialogue, but anybody can 
‘* salt” a stupid conversation ; a good actress is a scarce commodity 
and costs money, but bold ones are to be found in profusion on 
very molerate terms. Unless the lessee is a gentleman, for which 
there is and can be no security—success coming as rapidly to men 
like ‘‘ Nicholson” as to men like Messrs. Webster or Wigan—the 
tendency among a people like ours will be to farce getting ever 
broader and broader, and muslins getting ever thinner and thinnertill 
the scenes which the restrictive Acts were passed to suppress will 
again be re-enacted. That argument, whatever its value, does not 
apply to Mr. Locke’s Bill. He does not propose apparently to abolish 
the licensing of plays, but only the licensing of theatres, and we 
shall have precisely the same security for the modesty of the new 
stage as for that of the old. Whether that security is any 
longer required is a very different matter. Our contemporaries 
are, we perceive, disposed to argue that it is not, that manners 
have improved and softened till stage-plays may very well be left 
to the censorship of opinion and of the press. We feel a little 
doubtful upon that point. The plea for a censorship is, we acknow- 
ledge, logically indefensible. No argument can be produced for it 
which would not apply with equal or greater force to the censorship 
of a newspaper ora book expected to have a very wide circulation, 
such, for example, asa really popular almanack. If speeches must 
be read by an official before they are uttered from the stage, why 
exempt any other platform? if the plot of a play must be revised 
by authority, why not the plot of a novel? Any play can be 
published now subject to the ordinary law, and why should not 
that play be acted subject to the same conditions? Public 
opinion is quite strong enough to put down anything which 
descends below the average level of social morals, no Govern- 
ment can ever hope to keep the theatre much above them, 
and the newspapers are pretty certain to exercise their right 
of criticism with quite sufficient severity. Besides, if the 
restrictions are worth maintaining, why apply them only to dra- 
matic representations ?. Why not empower Mr. Donne to regulate 
the quantum of dress to be worn at the Eldorado, and revise all 
the songs to be sung at any of the lower music halls of London? 
To retain a censorship only on the drama is to retain it on an 
amusement which of all others can most safely rely for success on 
allurements higher and more permanent than those offered by the 


casino, to restrict the higher entertainment while releasing the 


lower from every kind of shackle. It is absurd in this age and 
country, when all social life is based upon the theory that liberty 
will on the whole produce better results than discipline, to allow a 
novelist to write what he likes, but compel him, if he asks actors 
to represent what he has written, to submit the same words to 
the inspection of a censor who may be very intelligent, or may 
think.a good-humoured joke about the Prince of Whales an insult 
to the Royal Family. There is, we believe, no answer possible on 
paper to these arguments, yet still we confess to a little doubt. If 
every theatre were obliged to appeal to the general public there 





would be little reason for apprehension, but this is not the case; 
there are theatres, and may be more, intended to appeal toa class, 
in some instances to a class with a different civilization. How 
far would it pay a manager who wanted to draw a Shadwell or 
Wapping audience, or one of men about town and demireps, to 
descend? The comparative cheapness of impudence and ability is 
a point to be seriously considered, at least by those who believe, as 
we do, that it is quite possible to demoralize half-cultivated men 
and women by incessant appeals to the senses. Mere indecency 
may not pay, we believe never has paid in England, and, more- 
over, can be suppressed by police action; but the theatre offers 
by far the greatest opportunity for uniting wit and licentiousness, 
and that in a way which police regulations cau hardly affect. 
There is a line which it is impossible to draw in words, and which 
it is difficult to draw in practice, beyond which the opinion of the 
best ought to be allowed to exercise some coercion upon the 
manners of the worst, for the general civilization of all. An 
acute man of the world with that for his business would, 
we believe, draw the line much more wisely than any magis- 
trate or any jury, and though the censorship is indefensible, 
we would replace it by a sort of visitorial power placed in the 
hands of the licenser. The power resides now in some cumbrous 
way in the justices and the ratepayers, who between them can 
shut up almost any house of entertainment, but it might be made 
more sensible, more permanent, and more uniform. A finicking 
official who saw insurrection in a political epigram and demora- 
lization in a broad joke would be an insufferable nuisance, but a 
competent man of the world appointed visitor of public entertain- 
ments and subordinate to the Home Secretary might exercise a 
most beneficial influence in places outside theatres. His blunders, 
if he made any, would be stopped by a whisper to Sir George 
Grey, while he might suppress or modify a good many scenes 
which are not to the credit of our civilization. To act he must 
of course have power, and it should be in principle very like that 
of the licenser, namely, the right after one formal warning to 
prohibit the scene or incident or exhibition which he thinks and is 
prepared to prove injurious to the public. 








THE STUARTS OF BUTE. 
HE Earl of Bute, after his surrender of power, devoted much 
time to scientific pursuits during his retirement, which he 
spent chiefly at his seat of Luton, in Bedfordshire, and wrote and 
printed a book in nine volumes quarto on botany, the impression 
consisting only of eleven copies. He was Chancellor of the Maris- 
chal College at Aberdeen, and President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, The Countess of Bute, who was born at Pera 
during her father’s embassy at Constantinople, succeeded on his 
death in February, 1751, to the life-rent of his extensive estates 
in Cornwall and Yorkshire, her brother, Edward Wortley-Mon- 
tagu, having been disinherited. On the 3rd of April, 1761, she 
was created a peeress of Great Britain, as Baroness Montstuart of 
Wortley, in Yorkshire, with remainder to the heirs male of her 
body by the Earl of Bute. She died:November 6, 1794, having 
had eleven children, the second of whom, the Honourable James 
Archibald Stuart, succeeded his mother in her paternal estates, 
and assumed the additional name of Wortley, to which he added 
that of Mackenzie on succeeding in 1899 to the Mackenzie estates 
of his uncle. His eldest surviving“son, James Archibald, was 
created, July 12, 1826, Baron Wharncliffe. The third son of the 
first Lord Wharncliffe, the Right Honourable James Archibald 
Stuart-Wortley, has been Recorder of London and Solicitor- 
General, and is a Liberal Conservative in politics, assuming a 
rather varying position between the two“great political parties. 
The present (third) Lord Wharncliffe (Edward Montague Gran- 
ville) is his nephew. 

John, third Earl of Bute, the ‘‘ favourite,” had, under the Act 
of 1747 abolishing heritable jurisdictions, an allowance of 2,000. 
for the sheriffdom of Bute and 186/. 9s. 3d. for the registry of the 
same county. His fourth son, Sir Charles Stuart, was a distin- 
guished military commander, and the father of William Stuart, 
Primate of Ireland in 1800. John, eldest son of the ‘‘ favourite,” 
succeeded him as fourth Earl of Bute. He had sat in the English 
House of Commons for Bossinéy, in Cornwall, in 1766, 1768, and 
1774. In November, 1766, he made a great match, marrying 
Charlotte Jane, eldest daughter and coheiress of Herbert Wardsor 
Hickman, Viscount Windsor (in Ireland) and Baron Mountjoy (in 
England), with whom he obtained large estates in Glamorgan- 
shire, with Cardiff Castle, and the political patronage of the 
borough of Cardiff. On the 20th of May, 1776, he was created a 
British peer as Baron Cardiff, and being one of the auditors of 
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inquest, on the abolition of these offices in 1782, 7,000/. a year was | that Governor Brown and his message become of very much im- 
settled on him for life. He was Envoy Plenipotentiary to Turin | portance. But there is one paragraph in the Richmond Whig’s 
in 1779, and Ambassador Plenipotentiary to Madrid in 1783. | leader which is of peculiar interest to all those good people who 
He succeeded his mother as Baron Montstuart in 1794, and on | have believed, or been inclined to believe, that in the so-called 
February 27, 1796, was created Marquis of Bute, Earl of Windsor, | Confederacy the Government has been only carrying out the will 
and Viscount Mountjoy, to him and the heirs male of his body. | of the whole people, and has done this with strict observance of 
He was a second time Ambassador to Spain in 1795, and continued | the forms of law and the spirit of constitutional liberty. Governor 
at Madrid till war was declared with England through French | Brown has dared to assert the contrary in very decided language 
ascendency in October, 1796. He was a Privy Councillor, and | in regard to the State of Georgia. Whereupon the Richmond 
Lord-Lieutenant of the counties of Bute and Glamorgan. He} paper retorts :— 
ae ~ et ian eens srasgeil — = agri hong first “We do not wish to argue with Governor Brown in regard to any of 
: J) Frances, second daug' nee of Mr. Homas | the complaints which he makes. We do not mean to say that any or all 
Coutts, by whom he had a son, Lord Dudley -Coutts Stuart, who | of those complaints may not be well founded. But we do say that 
was very prominent in and out of Parliament as the advocate of | Georgia is not by any means the only State that has had equal causes of 
the claims of Poland. By his first wife the Marquis of Bute had | irritation and annoyance. If there have been illegal impressments in 
Seven sons, the fifth of whom, Henry, married in 1802 Gertrude, | Georgia, so have there heen illegal impressments in all the other States. 
daughter and sole heiress of George Villiers, Earl Grandison, and | If Georgians have been arrested without authority of law, so have Caro- 
their eldest son, Henry-Villiers Stuart, was created in May, 1839, | linians and Alabamians.” 
Baron Stuart de Decies, and is,the presznt peer bearing that title. ! Whoever heard till now of illegal impressments or arrests. 
The eldest son, John, Lord Montstuart, a member of Parliament | without authority of law in time of civil war, except among a 
and Lord-Lieutenant of Glamorganshire, married in October, queer people called Federals?” Governor Brown is a very 
1792, Lady Elizabeth Penelop2 Crichton, only daughter of | wicked man, and worse, imprudent. He has compelled some most 
Patrick, fifth Earl of Dumfries. He died from the effects of unpleasant and damaging admissions. He has made some himself. 
an accident January 22, 1794, leaving two sons, the elder of | we all know of what high-toned, chivalric men, though not of 
whom, John, succeeded in April, 1803, to the titles and estates | course always accomplished or well-read men, the Confederate 
of his maternal grandfather, the Earl of Dumfries, when he | mies have been composed; how perfect the discipline of that 
assumed the name of Crichton before that of Stuart. He suc- | army was, and how far in every respect it was above that rabble 
ceeded his paternal grandfather as second Marquis of Bute, and of “Federals” that went about plundering, and ravishing, 
died March 18, 1848, leaving by his second wife, a daughter of | sn making a savage war, just as might have been expected 
the first Marquis of Hastings, and a most accomplished lady, 4! from such a set of low-bred rascals. Well, would you be- 
son, only six months old, who is the third and present Marquis of | jiaye it? Governor Brown has been and gone and solemnly 
Bute, and concerning the guardianship of whom there has been declared in a message that “more than half the convicts that 
considerable litigation, and some antagonism between the rival| wore peleased from the penitentiary to fight have since deserted !” 
jurisdictions of the English and Scotch Courts. Governor Brown! Governor Brown! to let such a very large cat 
The family has been during the last century particularly | out of the bag! You should be ashamed of yourself. But there- 
fortunate in its matrimonial alliances, but equally unlucky in the | is yet even “+a browner horror” in this message, one quite black: 
premature deaths of the possessors of its dignities. The young] in fact. It goes plump against the arming of the negroes, and it 
Marquis, should he survive his minority, will succeed to an | does on these grounds—that ‘we cannot expect them to perform. 
immense rent-roll, said to be the third in England, and open to | deeds of heroism when fighting to continue the enslavement of 
almost indefinite increase, and great political and territorial in- | their wives and children, and it is not reasonable to demand it of 
fluence. The late Marquis was a Conservative, but his uncle and | them.” Whata preposterous Brown! He goes on. ‘+ Whenever 
cousin, the late Lord James Stuart and Colonel James Stuart, | we establish the fact that they are a military people, we destroy 
who have been successively guardians to the minor, have adhered | our theory that they are unfit to be free. When we arm the slaves. 
to the Whig party. we abandon slavery.” A good aunt of mine used to say that there 
is a difference between being mad and being stark, staring mad. 
This man Brown certainly passes the line,—he is indisereetly 
GEORGIA :—STATE CAPITALS. insane. ‘To entertain such foolish notions is bad enough, but to: 
[From our SpEcIAL CORRESPONDENT.] declare them coram populo, to blurt them right out before the- 
New York, March 4, 1865. whole world! When affairs in Georgia have reached such a 
No news from General Sherman, no movement in Virginia, | P teh Cat 9 Gevesner Gasteoss Be puperd on ae ha ge 
’ ; ‘gina, | fight to secure the enslavement of their wives and children, and to 
where the country has been made impracticable by the rainand| °. es as dion ‘ti . 0s to bn: teen. onl Ga 
melting snow of the last fortnight. Only such indications of a »-greaeedhemees Anpmatiee endo baal autho ss , 
lack of confidence in the so-called capital of the insurgents as are this, spa, eR OEEpENED the ont ioomn the Contete uate Comananman ten 
: ai : : P rf Chief for negro soldiers, it is a pretty sure sign that the world, or 
given by denunciations in their papers of Confederate members -* : - F 
of Congress who are running away, and of such citizens as begin 
to tremble because ordnance and stores are moving out of the 
city. Denunciations, too, of Governor Brown, of Georgia, who, 
in a message just sent in to the Legislature of that State, while } 
he rails at and defies the Yankees and their Government, also | 
pours out wrath and indignation upon Mr. Jefferson Davis and 
his Administration, thereby, the Richmond papers say, giving ‘‘ the 
best reasons for believing our struggles against the Yankees to be 
vain and hopeless,” and does much toward accomplishing ‘the 
purpose of reducing the people of these [the Confederate] States 
to absolute despair.” The recriminations of these people, who 
now seem to agree only in their hatred of the Government 
which they sought to destroy only because they saw that 

















something else, is coming to an end. 


New York, February 22, 1865. 
Some of my readers may remember my having told them that 
we have in this country no capital in the European sense of the 
word,—that is, that we have no city which is the political, social, 
literary, and commercial metropolis of the nation ; that Washing- 
ton is merely the place at which the political business of the 
country is done, and that while Congress is not in session its 
material and social aspect is exceedingly provincial. Not only 
is this the case with regard to the national capital, but as to the 
local seats of Government. ‘The capitals of the States are, with 
two or three exceptions, towns which are second or third-rate as 


they could no longer rule it in the interest of slavery, are of | to size, wealth, society, and trade, and which have no other than 
moment only because they show that the events of the last four | their political importance. I revert to the subject apropos of a 
years, while they have built up and strengthened the power of the | strong effort now making to transfer the seat of the local govern- 
Government of the Republic, and bound together in the bonds of a | ment of this State from Albany to the city of New York. All 
tried and confirmed patriotism its supporters in the North, have | of my readers may not know that Albany, although it has. 
disintegrated and shaken to its shallow and loose-laid foundations | 65,000 inhabitants, is only the fifth city in importance in this 
the political structure which was raised with so much vaunting at | State, and lies 150 miles from the seaboard upon the Hudson. 
home and amid so much applause abroad in the South. Strength | Yet it is the capital of the State, and New York, the third city im 
and endurance are to settle this question, not the words of Rich- | the world, has no other importance in the State, or even in the 
mond editors, or of State Governors, or even of Jefferson Davis | country, than that which is due to its wealth and the number of 
himself, General Lee will move with no less skill and caution, | its voters. Within the last week or two there has been a sudden 
his troops will fight with no less bravery, because of Governor | and altogether unaccountable stir about making New York the 
Brown's objurgations. It is only when General Lee is defeated | capital of the State. The Board of Supervisors of the City anc 
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County (they are one), who have absolute control of its 
money, and also the reputation of being the most vulgar and cor- 
rupt set of men that could be well got together, have gone so far 
as to offer to give to the State, out and out, a building known as 
the new City Hall, which is not yet quite finished, and the cost of 
which will be more than 3,000,000 dols. in gold ; and Mayor 
Gunther, who defined patriotism as ‘‘ enlightened self-interest,” 
and wrote a letter to discourage emigration which he knew would 
be widely copied because of his official position, and which 
contained statements that he knew were untrue, is also doing 
all in his power to aid this new project. New York should 
be the national capital. The presence of the Houses of Con- 
gress, the President, and the Departments in the largest and 
wealthiest city of the country would be advantageous in two 
important respects. It would raise the tone of society in the 
city, and also raise that of Congress. Indeed the fitness of such 
a union of political to social and commercial importance is too 
obvious to need illustration. But the transfer of the State capital 
to this city is a project at which all decent people shudder. It 
would only bring another sink of political corruption within our 
already sorely afflicted borders, and we know that it is with 
plunder and political debauchery in their eye that the men who 
are managing this job have taken it in hand. One reason urged 
for the transfer is one of the strongest reasons against it among 
all who are not petty politicians or lobby agents. It is actually, 
and in terms, said that Albany has become unpleasant to the 
members of the State Legislature because there, with the exception 
of one or two houses, they are excluded from respectable and 
cultivated society ; and it is supposed that if the seat of Govern- 
ment is transferred to New York, they would be at least received 
in circles in which they would find gaiety and money,—which 
is doubtless true, but they would be yet more rigidly 
excluded from cultivated society than in Albany, because, 
as a matter of course, the resources of that society are tenfold 
greater in New York than in Albany; and the presence of a 
member of the State Legislature in her rooms, unless he happened 
to be a gentleman, and having some other claims to attention, 
would be regarded by any lady in such society as a blemish, if not 
an offence. Thus while the importance of the national Govern- 
ment and the ability of the men which it brings round it would 
attract society to it, and at the same time exercise a mollifying 
social influence upon its members, the transfer of the State 
Legislature hither, from its comparatively inferior importance 
and the very inferior character of the men composing it, would 
be attended with no such effects. Society par excellence would 
pass the members by, and they would be lost in the lower 
depths of a great city, among such people as could find in the 
‘‘ Honourable ” which is put before the name of every public man 
here above the grade of hog-reeve an inducement to treat them 
with attention. I am not exaggerating this matter. I have seen 
many men thus decorated and placed in legislative positions 
whose lack of character and education, whose manners and speech 
would make them unwelcome guests in the humblest houses known 
to me where there is any reasonable pretension to respectability 
andrefinement. ‘* What ashocking condition of things!” exclaims 
the British reader. It is unpleasant, to speak very mildly. But 
it would be a very great mistake to base a surmise of the cha- 
racter of the legislation upon that of the legislators. ‘There is 
corruption enough in the New York Legislature in regard to what 
are called private bills, but the general legislation of the State 
will compare favourably with that of any country in the world. 
The reason of this is that as to laws, strictly speaking, the Legis- 
lature is a mere expression of the will of the more intelligent part 
of a community through which education is very generally dif- 
fused. These corrupt men are shrewd enough to see that they 
would lose their places and their plunder if they did not legislate 
wisely for the good of the community. Are they singular in this? 
Would it be impossible to point out a powerful monarch who in 
personal character is not much their superior, and who holds his 
place by much the same tenure? I may properly correct here 
a mistake which I have seen made in more than one European 
paper, and by more than one travelling diarist. It is that our 
national and local seats of government are placed in villages and 
towns of small importance, for the purpose of removing the 
Legislature and the executive officers beyond the influence and the 
violence of a mob ; an inference that would only excite a smile in the 
United States. The towns for State capitals are so selected merely on 
account of physical and economical reasons. - The object is to have 
them as nearly as possible in the centre of the State ; and if you will 
examine a map of the United States you will see that Columbus, the 








capital of Ohio, Indianapolis, of Indiana, Springfield, of Illinois, 
Columbia, of South Carolina, Milledgeville, of Georgia, and in fact 
almost all the State capitals, are placed in the centre of the States, 


| without any regard whatever to other considerations. ‘The reasons 


for this are the desire, first, to prevent the jealousy (petty jealousy, 

to be sure) which is found to be excited if the advantages of 
proximity to the capital are not equally distributed; second, to 
make the distance to be travelled by members of the Legislature 

from their various districts (for remember, each member must live 

in the district which he represents) as nearly the same as is possible. 

For this latter motive there are also two reasons. ‘The first is that 

the trouble and inconvenience of travelling to the capital, which are 

sometimes very great, shall not press upon one member more than 

upon another. The second is not such a pleasant one to mention. It 

is that the members may receive as nearly as possible an equal sum 

from the treasury for travelling expenses. Each member is allowed 
so much per mile for the distance, by the shortest practical route, be- 
tween his home and the seat of Government ; and as the allowance is 
pretty liberal, this mileage, as it is called, is an item to be con- 

sidered, or which is considered, by the honourable gentlemen 

hereinbefore mentioned when they estimate the inducements pre- 
sented to them to devote their time and their talents to the service 
of their country. It is not surprising therefore that the project 
to remove the seat of Government of New York to this city, 
in the extreme south-eastern corner of the State, is met by a 
counter-project to remove it westward nearer the middle, to Roches- 
ter. But there is really no good reason, though many bad, why 
there should be any change whatever. In a very few of the older 
and smaller commonwealths, because they are small as well as 
old, the seat of Government remains, as from the beginning, at 
the principal city which is on the sea side of the State. Such are 
Massachusetts, whose capital is Boston, and Maryland, whose 
capital is Baltimore, the principal seaports of those States. But 
even in staid, Quaker Pennsylvania, the demand for equal rights 
in the position of the capital prevailed many years ago; and 
the State House was transferred from Philadelphia, a fine, 
large city, to Harrisonburg, an insignificant, half-German town, 
merely because it was midway between the Delaware and the 
Ohio. 

It is not only to expose a disingenuous and injurious statement 
that I notice the attempt of the correspondent of the London 
Times, in his letter just received here, to make the readers of that 
paper believe that we of the free States are oppressing and kid- 
napping the negroes, while we are hypocritically professing to 
carry on a war to prevent the extension of slavery. He says in 
brief that no negro is safe here in the streets, but that he is 
seized upon by “ crimps,” plied with drugged liquor, or accused of 
being a deserter, and hurried off ‘‘ to the slavery of the Federal 
army.” He mentions one instance in which three negro sailors, 
who were British subjects, were seized upon the latter pretence, 
and says that acts like this furnish ample reason for a declara- 
tion of war against us if Great Britain were hostilely inclined. It 
is quite probable that the case of his three negro sailors is perfectly 
true. But how wrongful is the use to which he puts it. Those 
sailors were seized, not by agents of the United States Government, 
but by crimps ; and ‘“‘ crimp” is a word the necessity for the use of 
which did not arise in this country, and which was hardly known 
here to the general public until within a year or two. And the 
sailors were not seized by the crimps because they were negroes, 
but because they were men. ‘They represented so many dollars of 
bounty, or of reward for the arrest of pretended deserters. For 
one negro that has fallen into the clutches of these crimps, there 
have been at least a hundred white men, as every one here knows. 
This perversion of the truth is a fine example of the manner 
in which facts that cannot be denied are used by British 
correspondents and travellers in this country to deepen the 
bad impression which their predecessors have made against 
us, and in these efforts they always seem to be successful. 
Government is now through its military police-agents pursuing 
these crimps and bounty agents relentlessly. The most enormous 
frauds and wrongs have been discovered. They concern the State 
of New York chiefly, and are perpetrated for the most part in 
this city and its vicinity, to which as a great man-mart the county 
agents come for the means of filling their quotas. The bounty 
brokers, the bounty jumpers, and the crimps have cheated both 
sides—the Government and those who came for men; and the 
consequence is that the State has thousands of men down upon its 
rolls that have never been mustered into service. Now, who are 
these crimps and brokers? No product of our soil or our institu- 
tions. The names thus far made public are Mooney, Lynch, 
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McMahon, Devlin, Fay, Cahill, Carron, Mulhem, Flaherty, 
Keegan, and one Hebrew from our “old-clo’” quarter, Lyon Isaacs. 


Not one of them is 
A YANKEE. 








THE BISHOP OF CAPETOWN AND THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—In the month of January of this year the Bishop of Cape- 
town delivered a charge to the clergy of his diocese. I have not 
seen it noticed in your columns,—perhaps it has not fallen in your 
way. My own knowledge of it is derived from a report in the 
South African Advertiser, one which must, I think, have been taken 
from the Bishop’s own manuscript. 

It is a document worthy of all the attention which can be given 
to it. If the Bishop falls into some inevitable sophisms when he 
assumes to be a champion of liberty and even law against pre- 
rogative, the part of his charge in which he deliberately throws 
aside the law of the land and claims an independent position is 
able and vigorous, and will secure the sympathy of a number of 
Dissenters as well as High Churchmen. Take one sentence, which 
is the key-note to most of the others. ‘‘ What the Church of Eng- 
land would be, were the views of the Liberation Society carried out, 
that we are.” THe denies indeed that he has chosen this position 
for himself. He casts the responsibility of it upon the English 
State. ‘‘ It is the State, not the Church, which has declined to extend 
the support afforded to the Church at home to the colonies.” Be this 
as it may, he accepts frankly and with few reservations the 
condition into which he says that he has been forced. He is 
prepared for all the consequences of an adverse decision in 
the Committee of Privy Council. He does not care for the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. It is no Court of Appeal for him. 
He believes that his Church, nay, the Church in the colonies 
generally, is apart from the English Nation, however closely it 
may be in communion with the English Church. And though 
at present he can only vindicate this freedom for the Church over 
which he presides, he evidently thinks that he has a mission to 
rescue us as well as himself. The English Church is hindered by 
various complications from throwing off the yoke of national tri- 
bunals and governing itself by its own synods. But its good 
time is coming. By the help of the Bishop of Capetown and the 
Liberation Society together, it also will be emancipated from its 
fetters. 

You will perceive that this statement overrides the masterly 
argument of Mr. Stephen in a recent number of Fraser’s Magazine. 
That argument was not heard in Court, because the Court ac- 
cepted the doctrine of it as not requiring proof. Mr. Stephen 
shows that the tribunals of the nation can only regard the Church 
through the law; for them it has no antecedent powers, no 
functions save what the law gives it. The powers may be there, 
the functions may be those from which the Church derives its 
meaning. Then let them be exercised, but do not ask the ad- 
ministrator of the law to take account of them or pay them any 
respect,—he cannot. Be it so, says the Bishop of Capetown, 
speaking in his own ecclesiastical person, whatever Sir Hugh 
Cairns and Dr. Phillimore may speak on his behalf, I do not 
ask you to take account of me. On the whole, I should be 
rather troubled than pleased by a recognition from you. The 
world is not my friend, nor the world’s law. Let us be enemies 
then. 

These are not his words, like those which I quoted just now, 
but they express very fairly his meaning, and it is a meaning to 
which there will be a response in various portions of English 
religious society. Mr. Stephen, looking at the subject from a 
lawyer's point of view, may treat that response with indifference 
or contempt; no one with the responsibilities of a statesman can 
afford to do so. Sir James Graham and Lord Aberdeen made a 
fatal mistake about the sentiments of Scotland, which the latter 
at least should have understood better, at the time when the Free 
Church broke loose from the Establishment. It cannot be safe 
to repeat that mistake in England or her colonies. ‘The convic- 
tions and beliefs of men cannot be measured or confuted by the 
most irrefragable logic. ‘The bond may be most clearly expressed, 
but you cannot exact the penalty and forfeit of it, for the old 
reason that when you take a pound of flesh from any human 
subject there is a quantity of blood strangely mixed with it to 
which the contract does not allude. If the question between the 
Bishop of Capetown and his opponents is simply one of legal en- 
actments, the conscience of men will say there is something deeper 
and stronger than legal enactments, whether that something can 





be defined or not ; if the question is one about property, the man 
who can give up property will carry. the greatest amount of 
respect with him. 

Do I think, then, that the Bishop of Capetown and the Libera- 
tion Society have hold of the power which is mightier than law, 
more sacred than property, and that they can wield it at their 
pleasure and for their purposes? I do not, and for this reason. 
It is not against the most acute lawyers, it is not against the most 
established maxims of English jurisprudence that they are fight- 
ing; they are fighting against the sacredness of national life. They 
are saying that the Bishop in the glory of his Apostolical deriva- 
tion, that the sect in the glory of its religious opinions, has a 
right to look down upon the nation as a merely secular and earthly 
thing. Here is a safe and tenable ground from which we can 
encounter this ill-compacted and unholy alliance. Each party is 
confuted by its own loudest professions, by its own most venerable 
traditions. What is the complaint of the Bishop of Capetown 
against the Bishop of Natal? ‘That he is undermining the autho- 
rity of the Old Testament. But any one who says that a nation 
is not a divine society called into existence by God, resting on His 
name, any one who says that a corporation of priests can lift itself 
against the law, and the Sovereign ruling by law, strikes such a blow 
at the Old Testament, at its fundamental maxim, at its entire his- 
tory, as no criticism on the Pentateuch can possibly strike. He is 
at war with the whole principle of the Old Covenant ; he is solemnly 
declaring that it is contrary in its very essence to the New. So 
of the Liberation Society. There is not a Covenanter, there is 
not an old Puritan of the Commonwealth, who would not cry 
traitor and apostate to the descendants that should say the 
nation was not God’s nation; that it was not, like the Jewish 
nation, specially and expressly the witness for the unseen God, 
the destroyer of idols. This belief was not an accidental graft 
upon the rest of the Puritan’s belief ; it was the root, the essence 
of his belief; all his love of the Old Testament, all his hatred 
of Romanism, was involved in it. Coming into contact with 
the old English belief in the Sovereign as the representative 
of the nation's distinctness against foreign usurpation, he saved 
that belief from degenerating into mere idolatry of the Sovereign’s 
person ; the strife of the Anglican and the Puritan connected the 
Sovereign inseparably with the law and order of the land. But 
the Anglican and Puritan equally forsake what was strongest and 
most precious in their old convictions—the practical, if not the con- 
troversial, defence of their theology against Romanism—when they 
use the language about the nation which is now common to them 
both. 

I may be very confident that a time has come when the national 
faith either of the old Puritan or the old Anglican is inadequate, 
when there must be a-recognition of a Church for all nations 
and kindreds and peoples, a Church which shall bear witness for 
the Head of all mankind. I may believe that only the pro- 
clamation of such a Church will really overthrow its Latin 
counterfeit, or prevent it or some gigantic form of imperialism, 
from crushing the weak, disjointed religions of this land. But 
such a Church must stand on the old ground. It must assert the 
dignity of the family and of the nation, on both of which the Latin 
usurper has trampled. We can only sustain the best struggles of 
the best patriots of the day, who are asking for some foundation 
on which the assertion of national freedom may rest—we can 
only resist the worst and most aggressive tyrannies of the day—by 
recovering thatold English belief, the last relics of which the Bishop 
of Capetown and the Liberation Society are combining to destroy. 
Certainly we want a Catholic Church ; let the Bishop proclaim 
that need as loudly as he will. ‘The louder his cry for it, the less 
shall we bear that exclusive Church—so far narrower than any 
nation—which he would substitute for it. He professes to accept 
a Baptism for all nations in the eternal, all-embracing Name ; he 
wishes to reduce the Church into an Episcopal sect, which will 
vainly try by synods and decrees to maintain a uniformity when 
the secret of unity has been lost to it. Let the Liberation 
Society say as loudly as it will that no one sect, be it Episcopalian 
or what it may, has any right to cali itself the Church of Christ. 
But if all it can do is to uphold a multitude of sects, it may 
succeed in spreading the doctrine abroad that the nation isa secular 
and godless society; it will only canonize with the name of a 
Church what is the direct contradiction of a Church in spirit and 
in form. 

And will there be no other result? Read and meditate 
these words of the charge :—‘‘ How do I know for certain that 
the Bible is the Word of God, what the true Canon is, in what light I 
am to regard the sacred Scriptures, except through the voice of the 
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Church? How do I know that the Creeds contain all essential 
Fundamental truth except through the same voice which assures me 
that they are in strictest accordance with Holy Writ?” What is this 
but saying that God does not reveal Himself, that the Church 
reveals Him? What is it but maintaining the Creed by reversing 
the order and so changing the substance of the Creed? The Bishop 
much teach his catechumens to say first, ‘‘ I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church,” and then, ‘TI believe in God the Father 
Almighty.” 

Of course in his heart of hearts he would repudiate this blas- 
phemous inversion. But it is the inevitable deduction from his 
theory ; it is the fearful confusion into which he and those who 
are ‘allied with him must lead us. The Bible or the Church is, 
one or other, or they are both together, to be exalted above the 
living God. There is a Word of God, yet He does not speak, or 
cannot make Himself heard. ‘There is a Church of God, which is 
our only warrant for believing that He is! 

It is no conflict, then, about an alliance between Church and 
State—an alliance which took place no one knows when, or where, 
or what are the terms of it—on which we are entering. We are 
not fighting to ascertain whether a certain amount of property 
shall be given by some one or other to the ministers of Christ, or 
who shall have that property and who shall be deprived of it. 
These are not and cannot be our watchwords. The question is 
whether there is a living Lord of the Nation and of human 
beings, or whether His dominion has passed into the hands of a caste 
of priests or a tribe of warring sects. In that controversy I 
believe the freedom and progress of our own nation and of every 
other are involved.—Your obedient servant, F. D. Maurice. 





“ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS.” 
To THE Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” 
London, March 15, 1865. 
Srr,—Circumstances have prevented our taking earlier notice of 
your article on the edition of Original Poems for Infant Minds 
which we have recently published, but we think it due to our- 
selves to state that your suspicion of an unconnected critic is not 
correct. The alterations were made by or submitted to the 
opinion of one of the authors, a writer too much interested in the 
character of the work to risk it willingly, and one who is pleased 
with the favourable opinion you have expressed of its original 
edition.— We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
VirTvuE BroruHers anv Co. 
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THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.* 


“'O Agere, uh vouile ra Tora Eves 
* Eputiy dewper. elu! yap rive Sxbra.” 
“Think not that ’tis some common Mercury; 
No, my good friend, ’tis Scopas’ work you see.” 
Tuts epigram, translated by Wellesley in his Anthologia, and 
composed by an unknown author, illustrates, we think very neatly, 
the difficulty of discussing the real drift and temper of the great 
body of extant Greek epigrams. Luckily we know who Scopas 
was, and we are able to look at the meaning of this epigram from 
a solid ground. Remembering that Scopas was a really great 
sculptor, the epigram may be what the word itself primarily 
means,—an elegant inscription, intended to remind the spectator 
that this was no vulgar post, but a work of art, by a great artist. 
Such an inscription or label on a work of art would be in perfect 
harmony with the sunshining, superficial, but elegant buoyancy 
of Pagan life. The wealthy Greek, or the wealthy Roman’s 
quick-witted Greek slave, would think no more of putting those 
two lines on the bust than we should of writing ‘ Scopas ” short. 
In this holiday light the lines rise above the level of the vulgar, 
modern, advertising doggrel. They are the happy tinsel, thin, 
very thin, elegant, and bright, of Pagan life out of doors. The 
epigram before us may, we say, be this, that is, it may be 
simply inscriptive, convey no sting, contain no honey ; and its 
whole meaning may be ‘‘Scopas,” neither more nor less. But it 
may mean more. It might, for instance, mean that though 
Scopas, the great Scopas, was the sculptor, the statue was a very 
bad statue. The point then would be the antithesis between the 
badness of the work and the excellence of the workman. It 
might also mean that this statue, a bad statue, was by an 
inferior artist, also named “ Scopas.” The point would lie in 
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the antithesis between the good and the bad sculptor, and the 
fun in the personified conceit of the bad statue carrying a 
great name. Or it might mean that a novus homo, some fauzr- 
riche, bought and displayed false works of art under fictitious 
names, this among the number. A little colour is lent to the last 
supposition by the ironical « 2 ~gors,”” and the ‘“ don’t-suppose” 
tone of the epigram, implying a toss of the head and a fine 
satirical gravity. Which of all these meanings is the true one? 
Not one of them is far-fetched. All that any one of them re- 
quires is local knowledge, common knowledge, common and 
local gossip. 

But take the converse in Cowper's version of an epigram of 
Owen's :— 

“That thou mayst injure no man, dovelike be ; 
And serpent-like, that none may injure thee !” 
What Roman of the classical perio® could have understood this 
epigram as we understand it? It contains three distinct threads : 
of thought. There is, first, the Scriptural allusion familiar to 
every English clodhopper, to the meanest indeed peculiarly in- 
telligible. There is, secondly, the twisting of the Scriptural mean- 
ing into a worldly threat, and the tone of loving admonition 
into a minatory accent wholly foreign to the original. For in 
the text it says, we are to be wise, not terrible, as serpents. 
The only part of the epigram the old Roman would under- 
stand would be the purely natural antithesis between dove’ , 
and serpent, which is the very part in the English ideas 
aroused which lies entirely in the background of the picture, the 
merest vehicle of the sense conveyed. But, you say, it took 
centuries to make that sense sufficiently common to the English 
mind, and to hackney the text until a peasant could thread the 
epigram as surely as his wife threads her needle. Of course it ° 
did. And it took centuries to hackney Greek mythology and the 
minutie of Greek life in such a way as to make epigrams which 
seem to us purely graceful, and childlike, and ‘“ sweet,” and 
‘“‘ direct,” and ‘ frank,” and “lively without guile,” and 
‘pointed without intent to vex or offend” really a very power- 
ful and revolutionary social instrument. It is simply marvellous 
how men can write page upon page and exhaust volume upon 
volume and miss the most elementary difficulties of the subject. 
Thus we have pages of dissertation on the insipidity of the 
Greek epigrams, and we are assured by the writer in the Quarterly 
that it is our brackish taste which is at fault, and that if our taste 
were only pure enough we ought to love the pellucid simplicity 
of the bulk of Greek epigrams. ‘The writer never seems to have 
an inkling that the pellucid simplicity and infantile grace are 
creatures of our pure ignorance, and perhaps the burning of the 
Alexandrian Library. Is it to be supposed that a nation which 
first gave birth to an Aristophanes, and then in its later growths 
ended in a Lucian, would spend its time in the rumination of a 
hundred thousand milk-white epigrams? Such a supposition 
argues milk-white simplicity on the part of the writer. If further 
illustrations are required, take Sannagaro’s epigram :— 
“ An fuerit Petrus Roma, sub judice lis est: 
Simonem Rome, nemo fuisse negat.” 
Would Cicero have understood this? To us it is the quint- 
essence of bitterness. To him it would have been—what? Milk- 
white. Here, again, is an epigram of Buchanan’s which happens 
to be on the boundary line, where, though more intelligible to us, 
it might still have been with effort intelligible to Horace :— 
“ Navita praeruptas telluris devovet undas, 
Dum rudis indomiti terga premebat equi.” 
The comedy of the sailor on horseback swearing at the waves 
would have been intelligible to the Romans, but not so intensely 
comical as to the English, a nation of sailors and horsemen. 

The writer on epigrams in the Quarterly has prefixed eighteen 
works to his article. This is a great array, but it has not helped 
him to understand the theory of an epigram. His learning is un- 
deniable, and he is apparently well read in English literature. But 
learning is one thing, reflection another. We have page upon page 
upon brevity as the great requirement of epigram, then point, then 
honey,—these three are ‘ the immutable requirements of epigram.” 
We venture to say that the fundamental, immutable requirement 
of epigram is antithesis. Brevity, point, honey, or gall, are second- 
ary and purely secondary attributes. Of course the most perfect 
epigram is that in which the stroke of the antithesis is most instan- 
taneous, and therefore as a rule the couplet is the nearest approach 
to the perfection of epigrammatic form. But a blow may be as 
strong, though more slowly delivered. If the stroke of the 
antithesis should require not two, but six lines, if it is an antithe- 
sis still it may strike at the end all the more powerfully for the 
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accumulated tail of power behind. For that matter, a speech, an 

essay, an article, a poem may have the force of an epigram. The 

condensed resultant of the whole may be to deliver one antithetical 
blow, which strikes the person or object with an indelible note, 
mark, or sign, wherewith in that particular order of ideas, be it 

European, or Chinese, or Japanese, Pagan or Christian, ancient or 

modern, that individual object or person remains stamped and known 

for ever. Nevertheless epigram proper does no doubt require a 

certain brevity, but the limits of that brevity are defined by one 

effort of mind. Whether the epigram be in one couplet or 
twenty lines there ought to be but one antithesis, one stroke, 
and that stroke, that antithesis, should consequently be appre- 
hensible by one mental effort. The lines,— 
* An epigram should be, if right, 
Short, pointed, keen, and bright, 
A lively little thing ; 
Like wasp with taper body—bound 
By lines—not many—neat and round, 
All ending in a sting,” 

illustrate the Frenchman's saying that the truest sign of defective 
penetration is not to fall short of the mark, but to overstep it. 
The truest part of the analogy here is the very one overlooked, 
namely, the division of the wasp into two marked and sensible 
halves, as in antithesis. Suppose that half of the wasp which con- 
tains the sting to be cut off, and to live an independent life, would 
it represent an epigram? No. Because antithesis, i. ¢., bilateral 
stroke, is the soul of epigram in its later and technical significa- 
tion. A round marble, however small, neat, polished, and dapper, 
with a sharp point jutting out of it, would be no adequate 
symbol of epigram, any more than a drop of honey with a pin’s 
point sticking through it. The true analogy in the bee and the 
wasp to the epigram is neither the sting nor the honey, but the 
antithetical and salient division into two halves, within such a com- 
pass as to fill the eye with the saliency of the antithesis, or bilateral- 
ness, first of all, A purelyinscriptive epigram is no longer an epigram 
in the technical sense. ‘* A was a tall man” is short, ‘*‘ B was a dear 
man” is sweet, but neither is an epigram. ‘A was a tall man, 
with a short beard,” is faintly epigrammatic, owing to the anti- 
thesis between the length of the man and the shortness of his 
beard. Antithesis, then, is the soul of epigram, and when old epi- 
grams are not felt to be antithetical, one of two things may safely 
be affirmed,—either they are not and never were epigrams, or the 
antithesis is lost. 

We have been led into an abstract disquisition on epigrams 
independently of Major MacGreggor’s translation now before 
us. Major MacGreggor, who in 1857 published Epitaphs 
JSrom the Greek Anthology, has now enriched our literature with 
a work in its kind unique, being no less than a translation of 
the great body of Greek epigrams, a labour which has occupied 
the loving leisure of an active life-time. Major MacGreggor tells 
us, however, that he has omitted the Christian epigrams, the 
Ezgpaors of Christodorus, the Proemia of several collectors, and 
some other parts of the anthology. We cannot endorse his rea- 
sons. Having done so much, we deeply regret that he did not do 
more. It is especially to be regretted that owing to scruples which 
appear to us lamentably narrow, he did not translate the Christian 
epigrams. The days are past when the translation for literary 
ends of epigrams, however light in tone, could affect the religious 
feeling of this country, whereas the cause of learning would be 
benefited by the translation of the complete anthology. Surely 
Major MacGreggor hardly flatters himself that his volume will 
find its way into the hands of women, children, and mere idlers. 
and if not, his scruples are thrown away. It is one of the curious 
features of English life to observe how the orthodox trammels put 
upon independent study fetter the scholar in the inmost recesses of 
his mind, 

Major MacGreggor’s work, as we have it, we can characterize 
briefly. The versification is nervous, sometimes obscure, the 
inversions are too frequent, as, for instance, ‘‘ Euripus near” for 
‘*near Euripus,” but often for the sake of brevity and closeness. 
There is also a sense of time and repose about the workmanship, a 
certain agreeable weight. Then occasionally the translator seems 
to have been in the vein to please himself, and then the verse runs 
too glibly, too Tom-Mooreishly, to please the reader. But on the 
whole, it is a fine instance of the combined effect of the accumu- 
lation of driblets of time spent on a great object. To be sure, as 
there was but one system of the world for Newton to discover, as 
the envious Laplace said, so there was but one anthology of 
separate tit-bits to be spread in translation over a life-time. We 
must conclude with our candid avowal to the writer in the 


of their real, original meaning) that we would not have translated 
them if we could, a sorry epigram in its way, which we beg to 
present him with, and Major MacGreggor. Laplace would cer- 
tainly not have said as much to Newton about the discovery of the 
system of the world. 


THE PURPLE SCHOOL OF FICTION.* 
Miss Prescort is a clever writer, but she belongs to—perhaps 
we ought to say she leads—the school of what we may be called 
purple transcendentalism in American fiction—purple with the dyes 
of rich and manifold metaphor, transcendental with various difficult 
creeds turning on the ynity of nature and the identity of natyre’s 





various forces. Yet Miss Prescott can sketch character with real 
spirit, and scenery with real force, did she not overlay the latter 
with a little too many coats of colouring. Miss Prescott wishes to 
be to fiction what Turner in his least sober days wished to be to 
landscape-painting. We remember a picture of his, called ‘* The 
Angel standing in the Sun,” in which no human ingenuity could 
discern anything distinct except a vague round spot of bright 
orange, like a pool of mustard, and a little dog advancing 
cautiously upon it with that vague suspicion of mustard which 
little dogs always betray. Where the angel was—the pool of 
mustard was conceivably the sun—we never had even a faint guess. 
But the picture was not really characteristic of the great artist 
who painted it, except in showing that tendency to a profligate 
love of colour which always struggled in his mind with his equally 
grand conceptions of solidity and form. Miss Prescott expresses 
in language the same inordinate passion for colour ; but with her 
it is not, as it was with Turner, the glow of sunset over an artistic 
sense which began its life with submitting to the severest discipline 
in outline, light, andshade. With her it is the first efflorescence of 
an enthusiastic talent still almost in that childish stage when a 
single deep rich colour sinks into the eye, and almost intoxicates it 
with delight. The Amber Gods was dyed somewhat fancifully 
with this luxuriant joy in colour. But we spoke and thought 
of it then rather as a promise of power than as an offence 
against art. It has, however, so much increased upon her in 
this tale (which is nevertheless on the whole abler, more 
substantial and original than her first volume) that it becomes a 
critic’s duty to warn her that if she heap on the colours with this 
sort of tropical generosity she will soon lose all eye for outline, 
solidity, and strength. It is well to remember that colour after 
all, either in nature or the human face, expresses thought and 
feeling almost accidentally, certainly with far less intrinsic force 
and naturalness than form. The sculptor who cuts in white mar- 
ble can express almost everything that the painter can express, and 
can express solidity, reality, and strength in addition, which mere 
colour cannot. Light and shade is the maximum of colour needful 
for expressive art, and all the rest, though it has a great beauty 
of its own, has also a voluptuous, disguising power of its own, 
and a tendency to divert the attention from deeper touches. 
When Miss Prescott talks, for instance, of the ‘‘ rosy warmth and 
amethystine glow of prayer,”—she wants us to associate two 
colours, pink and violet, with divine rest and peace. We should 
be disposed to say that nothing could express less happily what 
she is aiming at. There may be some naturalness in connecting 
rosy warmth with human joy, and a violet twilight with human 
peace; but both read like hectic disguises of the soul, in the con- 
nection in which she wishes us to use them. The Bible with true 
instinct, though it uses all the most gorgeous colours to describe 
the splendour of the New Jerusalem, never associates with the life 
of the soul in God any colour more gaudy than pure white light. 
“The glory of God did lighten it and the Lamb was the light 
thereof.” ‘There is something in the decomposed rays of coloured 
light which gives a richness at the expense of reality, and produces 
the effect of human art and dress. ‘Then Miss Prescott’s pictures 
swim in colour. The tints are not only crowded in too lavishly, 
but they are exaggerated when you have them. ‘Take this, for 
instance :— 

“But as he idly turned it over, two little papers slipped from between 
the leaves and fluttered to the floor. He gathered them. They were 
the old amusements of Ruth’s careless leisure. One, the likeness of a 
bunch of gentians just plucked from the swampy mould, blue as heaven, 
their vapoury tissue—as if a breath dissolved it—so tenderly curled and 
fringed like some radiate cloud, fragile, fresh, a creation of the earth's 
fairest finest effluence, dreams of innocence and morning still halt veiled 
in their ineffable azure. The other, only a single piece of the wander- 
ing dog-tooth, with its sudden flamy blossom starting up from the 
languid stem like a serpent’s head, full of fanged expression, and with 
its mottled leaf so dewy, so dark, so cool, that it seemed to hold in it- 
self the reflection of green-gloomed transparent streams running over 
pebbly bottoms.” 


* Azarian: an Episode. By Harriet 
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Here is metaphor—which is the colour of thought —crow led with 
a thickness which as much injures the flavour asa sea of butter 
injures the flavour of a muffin or a tea-cake. The gentians are 
first ‘‘ blue as heaven, their vapoury tissue,”—well that is not a 
new idea, but may pass. But then they are “ tenderly curled and 
fringed like a radiate cloud,” and what is a radiate cloul? Perhaps 
a cloud with rays streaming down behind it, bat thea we do not 
see the likeness to the gentian. ‘Then, whereas before it was of 
the “vapoury tissue of the heaven,” it is now ‘of the earth's 
fairest finest effluence,” and finally, it is a ‘‘ dream of innocence and 
morning still half-veiled in ineffable azure.” Now we say that 
gentian is as much overdressed in Miss Prescott’s language as if she 
had put the flower itself into a gaudy gilt-and-blue Bavarian glass 
vase to show it off. 

Yet Miss Prescott can write with simplicity and fore>, Her 
sketch of Ruth Yetton in this tale is a little too gushing. A 
creature of such emotions as hers is scarcely fit for life; but 
Azarian, the cold, vain, clever, self-absorbed lover, with his eyes 
of steel and his aversion to any one who resists his influence, is a 
vivid sketch, and the Russian lady, Madame Saratov, with her arti- 
ficial softness and dramatic pietism, is the best sketch of all. Take 
the following, for instance. Madame Saratov has been interfering 
in Ruth Yetton’s love-affair, and advising her, without any right 
of either intimacy or affection to do so, that she is throwing herself 
away on Azarian, and injuring him by her submissive worship as 
well as herself :— 

“ Ruth rose, and her little foot scattered the crimson cushions with 
vehemence.—‘ Madame Saratov, if you play with fire, you will be 
burned!’ said she.—The lady started. ‘Qu’as-tu? What have I 
done?’ she cried. ‘Trespassed on forbidden borders? Do you 
know,’ she asked, raising her eyebrows with sudden thougit-dissipating 
effect, ‘how they used to fix the landmarks in Germany? ‘Take the 
children to the spot and box their ears there. You are not so cruel, ma 
petite dédaigneuse ? Nay, but I pray thee of thy clemency! that she 
would go but to smile, and sonner langélus! Forgiven, then, at last ? 
Let us see how the night goes A étoile,’ said she, drawing tle unwilling 
Ruth with her to the window, ‘Ah! what a mite you are!’ and pulling 
aside the curtain. ‘low white the moonlight wraps the town! It is 
like an emanation from all the sleep. How sublime is this sleep !—the 
way in which man trusts the forces to do without him,—the careless 
reliance that by daybreak the world will have rolled round to morning. 
Striking one. It seems to me at night as if the stars struck the hours. 
How that spire points upward, and leads the prayer! 

“Vous qui pleurez, venez i ce Dieu, car il pleure. 

Vous qui souffrez, venez a lui, car il guérit. 

Vous qui tremblez, venez 4 lui, car il sourit. 

Vous qui passez, venez & lui, car il demeure.” 
And Madame Saratov gave Ruth one of those lingering kisses which 
some women have the assurance to impress, and betook herself to her 
prie-dieu, at which,—as Ruth watched her from a dreamless pillow,—in 
her own way, she seemed to find satisfaction.” 
Thatis no common picture, and Miss Prescott being able, as she 
is, to outline thus distinctly and colour this truthfully, certainly 
need not rely on the gaudy and ungraceful luxuriance of orna- 
ment of which she is so fond, for literary success. She should 
remember De Quincey’s warning against indulging in a “ jewelly 
hemorrhage ” of words and metaphor. 





BOOKS ON THE AMERICAN WAR.* 
TueseE books on the American War come within the category of 
contributions to history, but in different degrees. Colonel 
Fletcher, having resi led som2 time in America, having lived in 
the camps of both sides, and having collected a mass of informa- 
tion, comes before us as the first English writer who has at- 
tempted to produce a stan lard history. How he has performed 
his task we shall show hereafter. ‘The volume which bears the 
name of Captain Chesney is a continuation of his former excel- 
lent commentary on the campaigns of Lee in Virginia, by far the 
best military narrative of that part of the stupendous conflict 
which has yet appeared ; for it is clear, vigorous, instructive, and 
as impartial as can be expected under the circumstances. Mr. 
Pollard gives us a sketch of the war in 1863-4, as it is seen 
from the point of view of a Richmond editor, earnest in the 
cause of the South, and hostile to Mr. Davis in a degree 
only less than he is hostile to the North. Mr. Pollard’s book is 
worth reading, mainly because it is the work of a Southern man, 
and of course it would be foolish to look for anything like im- 
partiality from that quarter. Yet amid much heated misrepresen- 





* History of the American War. By Lieutenant-Colonel Fletc!ier, Scots Fusil:er 
Guards. Vol. J. First year of the War. Richard Bentley. 


Campaigns in Virginia and Maryland. By Captain Chesney, Vol If. Smit’, 
Elder, and Co. 

The War in America. 1863-S4. By Edward Pollard. Saunders and Otley. 

MeClellan and t'e Yorktown Campaign. 
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tation there is considerable information on matters of fact, while 
the tone and temper of the writer fairly reflect the passions of his 
side. Mr. Edge reprints with additions certain letters which as 
sole English correspondent with McClellan’s army in 1862 he con- 
tributed toa morning paper. He is an eye and ear witness, and 
his contribution to the story of the disastrous peninsular campaign 
is, from that point of view, of real value. Of Mr. Greeley’s book, 
if space permitted, we would speak more at length, not because it 
has any high literary merits, but because it professes to be only a 
compilation for the use of the future historian, and becaus: its first 
two hundred pages form a most valuable compendium of that part 
of the history of America in which lie the germs of the American 
conflict. ‘There is besides about the conception something less 
inartistic than is to be found in other cempilations, and also in the 
execution that vitality which an actor in any great events who 
possesses only m» lerate ability is certain t> impart. .Mr. Greeley 
has done for the Northern sid2, but more ably, what Mr. Pollard 
has done for the Southern side. Both writers are honest after 
their kind. ‘The book is well printed and well illustrated, but the 
plans of battles might have been clearer and neater, 

Of all these books that by Captain Chesney is the best in 
every sense. It has the advantage of compactness, lucidity, and 
liveliness over the others, an1 although it is only the story of a 
fragment of the war, yet the writer has contrived to make it 
interesting. 

The “history ” of Colonel Fletcher is an ambitious attempt to 
put before us the story of the whole coatest. It begins with an 
exposition of what, in the author's opinion, were the causes of the 
war, and then proceeds to narrate the events in chronological 
order. Bat the reader has not got d22p into his pages before he 
sees that the author has undertaken a task far above the reach of 
his ability. ‘The style is meagre, wanting in force anid compact- 
ness and dignity. ‘The general arrangement is defective, while 
the jumble of different subjects in one of Colonel Fletcher's pro- 
tracted paragraphs annoys when it does not bewilder the reader. 
But it is in the conception of his subject that the author has most 
signally failed. He might have conceived it as a vast political 
convulsion brought about by the workin, of complex and conflict- 
ing elements; he might have probed its origin to the depths, 
tracked, step by step, the growth of te elem2nts of conflict, laid 
bare the motives of m2n, estimate 1 the force of events acting and 
reacting on each other, and so have led us up to the great explo- 
sion of passions, the great strife of principles, and on this broad 
foundation he migit have built up a mingled narrative of war and 
polities, holding, as becomes a historian by whose labours we are 
to profit, an even balances. Or he might have depicted the strife 
from a dramatic point of view, and taking his stand in the South, 
have made us fee! what grandeur there is even in the heroic efforts 
of a community of slaveowners to win independence for them- 
selves, and to foanl a military confed+racy on the basis of slavery. 
Or he might have given us a purely military history of the struggle, 
blending with it only so much of politics as woull serve to make 
the rea ler understand the wherefore of certain operations, and the 
reasons for their success or failure. Colonel Fletcher has adopted 
none of these modes of treating his subject. Neither in con- 
ception, nor style, nor arrangement does he rise above the level of 
the Annual Register, not the .lnmud Register of the days of 
Burke, but the production of our time. ‘This arises from 
defective insight, and literary faculties respectable but insufficient. 
Had Colonel Fletcher written an unprete:ling account of his per- 
sonal experience in America, we have no doubt it would have been 
a far more valuable contribution to the history of the war than the 
book he has produced. We have spoken out on the subject, be- 
c.use the narrative from its prete :sion challenges criticism, and 
we feel bound to say where and how it falls short of any high 
standard of history. On the other hinl, weare equally bound to 
mention its good points. Colonel Fletchor is laborious, and un- 
questionably hoxest, determined to tell the truth according to his 
lights. Ie is not a partizan, like Mr. Pollard or Mr. Greeley, but. 
an instructed soldier, and a thoroughly. honest English gentleman, 
who though he has tried and, as we think, failed to be an historian, 
has yet collected and thrown into some shape a large mass of 
information, which is of value because the author has so evidently 
striven to be accurate and just. 


As to the causes of the war, Colonel Fletcher, while he feels 
bound to look for some, did not think it necessary to go one inch 
beneath the surface. Asa military historian he might have con- 
tented himself with the barest reference to causes, and have stated 
them in the most dogmatic form. But when he decided to reason 
upon them, and to attempt an explanation, he was bound to go 
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deep into An>rizxa history. Indeed the interest of this great 
conflict for mankind in general lies in the emphatic illustration 
it affords of the incompatibility of two such hostile elements as 
are represented by free and slave institutions both seeking for 
empire. From Colonel Fletcher you would never learn the fact 
that the object of the leading Confederate politicians was to found 
a Slave Empire, although he might have learned as much even 
from the book of Mr. Spence, which he has quoted as an 
authority. There is no attempt to set forth, even in a few plain 
sentences, the origin, development, and final outcome in an 
internecine strife, of a quarrel which is nearly as old as the re- 
public itself. There is no account of the growth of the slave 
power and the free power, and, so far as you can learn from this 
book, instead of seeing in the combat between the two carried on 
openly and secretly, by craft and force, for half a century, the 
origin of the war, you see its source in the caprices and passions 
of the existing generation. In his brief analysis of the parties in 
the United States, Colonel Fletcher is inaccurate as well as de- 
fective; and he could not well be otherwise when he is of opinion 
that the democratic party is ‘ conservative” of anything but 
slavery, and that at the commencement of the war it included 
nearly all the South, and ‘‘ what may be termed the higher orders 
of the North.” He forgets what large numbers voted for Bell 
and for Douglas who were not Democrats pw sang, and that in 
his higher orders of the North we must find a place for Fernando 
Wool and exclude James Wadsworth. But when a man gives 
himself up to a course of Spence on the American Union, ex- 
periment alone will show into what depth of error he will plunge. 

When he quits politics, where he is not at home, to narrate 
eampaigns, irregular and regular, Colonel Fletcher, who is him- 
self a good soldier and a credit to the Guards, does not succeed 
much better. Ilere is the greatest convulsion which has occurred 
in the world since the French Revolution, and yet the author of 
the work before us has not been able to make out of its rich and 
variel elements an interesting story. Not that he fails to com- 
prehend the military incidents, but he does not know how to 
impart to them that dramatic force wanting which history is 
nougit. Not that he is unjust or partial, but that he is cold and 
superficial, and in short dull. This is our complaint. He wades 
painfully through the details of campaigns, but never lights them 
aip with one touch of genius or infuses into them one spark of 
life. ‘There are no lights and no shadows, and consequently 
nothing is in relief. Even the descriptions of the chief events, 
the battle of Bull Run, the battles near Pittsburg Landing, the 
capture of New Orleans, and the opening scenes of McClellan's 
exmpaign of 1862, in the midst of which the volume ends, might be 
taken as specimens of the dull-level of common-place narration. 
The reason of this is to be found in the fact that the author has 
n»5 been able to enter into the spirit of the contest, but has 
look »:1 upon it coldly from the outside. In future volumes he may 
warn to his subject, and as he warms to it may understand it and 
describe it better; but if the future volumes are not very dif- 
ferent from the present, the book will be one of the poorest ever 
written on a great theme. 

Were it not that this volume of the first year of the war breaks 
of just as General McClellan had begun his enterprise against 
tichmon1, we should be disposed to enter,on an examination of 
his merits a3 a commander, and on the causes, military and politi- 
eul, of his failure. But as Colonel Fletcher was, we believe, 
present during the campaiga, we prefer to wait for his testimony, 
(which, however poorly set forth, from a literary point of 
view, is sure to be honest and worth having) before we ven- 
ture on such an inviting theme. In the meantime we may 
be allowed to express a hope that Colonel Fletcher will 
eae himse'f of one fault—that of hasty generalization. For 
instance, beca1se General McDowell justly complained that the 
army hecommanded could not march, Colonel Fletcher informs 
us that ‘*‘Ampricans have not good marching qualities,” a gene- 
ralization which applies equally to Northern and Southern troops, 
and which every campaign since 1861 has proved to be false. It 
would be as reasonable to assert that there is an ‘‘ absence of good 
marching qualities” in Englishmen because the Guards were 
done up in a short march from Devna to Varna, as to predicate the 
same thing of Americans because McDowell’s men in 1860 were 
equally done up in their first trial. Again, after narrating the 
battles of Pittsburg Landing, our author says, ‘* As in most battles 
in America, there was little direct supervision of the commanding 
generals on either side,”"—a remark which was true up to the 
beginning of 1862, but not true after that date. Then we are 
told that, “although a Federal army is easily disorganized and dis- 
pirited, it as quickly recovers itself.” In this there is also a spice 


| of truth, but it is just as true of a Confederate as of a Federal 
army, and although strictly true up to the date of the events 
recorded by Colonel Fletcher, is not true any longer, so far as the 
application of the word ‘ easily ” to the process of disorganization 
is concerned. Finally, and with this remark, we close our 
unpleasant task, Colonel Fletcher is of opinion that Mr. Lincoln’s 
views of his own policy were in 1861 vague and indefinite. Mr. 
Lincola only said * the Union must be preserved.” We shall be 
really grateful if Colonel Fletcher can point out anywhere a more 
rigid, definite, emphatic, and comprehensive declaration of policy 
by any statesman in the New World or the Old. 








CARRY’S CONFES:ION.* 

Ir is not perhaps possible to write an interesting novel in three 
volumes upon the single quality of firmness, but the author of 
Carry’s Confession has tried very hard, and has attained what 
under the circumstances is a curious measure of success. We are 
not quite sure that the purpose was a conscious one, but asa matter 
of fact every leading character in this book displays this one 
characteristic in some special form. Everybody is firm, so firm 
as to make firmness the essential peculiarity of his nature, and 
firm in a different manner or degree fron every other. The 
shading is finely done, and the distinctions between the firmness 
of Mr. Tresidder, the ironmaster, which is simply intense selfish- 
ness; of Galbraith, the inventor, which is based on family and 
intellectual pride; of Neal Galbraith, which springs from an in- 
tense and dominant will hardened by early responsibility; of 
Webber, the carriage-breaker, which is the doggedness of the 
English rough—the immobility which so seldom survives cultiva- 
tion ; of his wife, which is selfish shrewishness ; and of his daugh- 
ter Carry, which is fighting firmness, an obstinacy called up 
only by attack, are very thoughtfully drawn. ‘The sameness in- 
evitable from the prominence given to one quality is a little 
aggravated by the fact that the firmness in every instance helps 
to produce misery, Mr. Tresidder ruining himself by determined 
trading without success, Mr. Galbraith spending his patrimony 
in fighting the iron trade, Neal breaking his own heart and his 
wife’s by a determined refusal to take back his wife after 
she in one of her fits of resistance to dictation has fled from 
him, and Webber living the life of a domestic tyrant, ruin- 
ing his son and expelling his daughter till a physical shock, by 
making him lose his self-confidence, deprives his will of its strength, 
and therefore his character of its hardness. The sameness, how- 
ever, is not manifest till the story has been laid down, for the 
incidents are numerous and striking, and there are subordinate 
characters not so completely governed by their wills. Mr. Pike, 
the successful clerk, with his high principle and narrow creed, 
his love for his niece and ludicrous belief in the efficacy of tracts, 
his steady uprightness and feeble little ways, is an admirable sketch, 
more free, we think, from caricature than any similar one that we 
have seen. So is his Puritan niece Addie, with her strong prin- 
| ciples and rigid manner of life, and latent hunger for something 
less rigid, less afflictingly principled—for the handsome, rattling, 
pleasant-tempered actor. So is the ‘‘ giantess,” the woman seven 
feet high, whose husband married her as an investment, who is 
always boasting that “‘her father had a caravan of his own,” 
| and prow] of having been a valuable “ property,” but a human 
| being still, who can ery, and love a child, and look after a husband, 
and do her duty in a depressed, malformed sort of way for all that. 
So would be Mrs. Higgs, the poor lodging-housekeeper, vinegar 
at top and sugar at bottom, but th t she is left so shadowy, as if 
the author had intended to fill in his picture and never found the 
opportunity. Her epitaph on her brother, the hard, arrogant car- 
riage-breaker, reveals more of her character than her acts do. ‘*So 
now he goes down too; no, let's say up; they'll never make an 
angel of him, but he may come in handy somewhere.” 

The story, though old in idea, is original in its details. Mr. 








Galbraith, inventive person in iron, once a gentleman in fortune, 
has been ruined by fighting for a patent which the iron trade 
are determined to use, and almost childish, is led by his son to 
cheap lodgings in the Borough. ‘The son himself seeks work with 
the man who has been the agent of the trade in the contest, and 
| resolves to work his way up the hill again. His relation to his 
| father, the inverted position of the dependent old man and the 
protecting young one, is well told. Before he can realize any of 
| his hopes he falls deeply in love with Carry Webber, daughter of 
|a carriage-breaker with money, engaged by her father to a 
Carry really loving Neal, but actuated first of all 


pork butcher. 
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by a passionate desire to get away from home, accepts him, then 
dissuades him from marrying her, tells him she shall make him 
miserable, introduces him to her drinking brother and his giantess 
wife in the hope of disgusting him, and when all fails becomes the 
pleasant, loving wife,—and the misery begins. Carry frets at the 
old man’s feebleness, old Galbraith frets at her control, Neal is 
aggravated, firm, and unreasonable, a former lover of Carry’s 
re-appears, and after a tiresome amount of quarrelling, misconcep- 
tion, and blundering, each obeys his or her own nature. Carry ina 
fit of obstinacy, which nothing but gentleness soothes away—it 
is not firmness so much as an instinct of battle—flies to 
her brother, and Neal, all his dominance fairly roused, refuses for 
years to forgive. Carry while absent bears him a child, and Neal 
claims and educates it, but nothing can induce him to forgive the 
mother, and at last he is led to believe that she is dead. Te falls 
in love with the old clerk’s daughter, and they are engaged, when 
the first wife returns to beg forgiveness and to die. That thin out- 
line is filled up with a dialogue a little lengthy, but always spirited, 
and incidents conceived in the true spirit of realism, that which 
does not hesitate to paint the warts on the face. It is very read- 
able, the first volume especially, and the only real defect of the 
story as a story is the deep and painful gloom with which the 
dominance of one quality overspreads it. There is no doubt gloom 
in life, but one does not want quite so much of it in a nevel, and 
an author whose sense of humour is so true, who can describe 


_ gentleness so well, might let us enjoy, say for a chapter or two, a 


little sunshine. Perhaps the following gives the tone of the book 
better than any single extract. Neal has sent his father, who 
always resented his marriage with Carry, away to search for a 
portfolio, in order that he may propose to the little Puritan, does 
so, and is accepted :— 


“She was not bold enough to look into his face and say it, though he 
would have had her meet him with her large dark eyes. But she 
made no effort to disguise her rejoicing; she had learned to love Neal 
Galbraith with all her heart, and it was very pleasant to have him at 
her side, and be assured of his affection. Such a love as theirs made 
others rejoice too, and there was no one in all the world to sorrow at 
this engagement, beginning in the bright spring-time.—‘ Bless my soul, 
Neal, lad!’ exclaimed Mr. Galbraith, entering with his large portfolio 
before him, ‘ what! sitting in the dark ?—* Yes—but I’ve company here.’ 
‘Eh !—who ?’—‘ Your daughter Addie—the new daughter that is coming 
to chase the darkness away from us for ever..—‘Oh! dear,’ sighed the 
old gentleman, dropping his portfolio and strewing the carpet with its 
contents, ‘he’s at it again!’” 
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Practical Observations on the Hygiene of the Army in India. With a 
chapter on prison management. By Stewart Clark, Inspector-General 
of Prisons, North-West Provinces. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) low 
People May Live and not Die in India. By Florence Nightingale. (Long- 
man and Co.)—Miss Nightingale’s pamphlet is a reprint of a paper read 
at the meeting of the Social Science Association in 1863, which contained 
an abstract of the leading principles insisted on by the Royal Commission 
on the Sanitary Condition of the Indian Army. It is admirably adapted 
for circulation among soldiers and others who need to have their attention 


telling the old fabulous stories of the chroniclers. This gives an utterly 
disjointed air to the whole book, but of course if read as a task-book in 
daily portions it might be rather an advantage. The novel and valu- 
able features are the numerous illustrations of costume, furniture, coin- 
age, &c., which are really profuse, and being exact copies of the 
originals, have far more value than if they had been modernized. 

The Mysore Reversion. By Major Evans Bell. (Triibner and Co.)— 
Major Bell is strongly opposed to the annexation policy, and favours the 
maintenance of the native princes with more stringent British superin- 
tendance if we understand him aright. The native prince is to reign, but 
not govern. Probably it would be a safer plan, and in that sense the rajah 
would be worth his salary. Major Bell, however, insists that it is not true 
that the best-administered province in India is necessarily the most con- 
tented. Our orderly system of abolishing petty imposts and raising the 
land-tax, which must be paid in cash to the day, whether the crop is 
bad or good, is unpopular with the people, even though they profit by 
it. Also the “splendour” of the native ruler’s “hospitality, his public 
ceremonies, and processions is a constant source of pride; entertainment, 
and excitement to all classes and ranks.” There is no doubt much truth 
in this view of the subject. 

Lectures on Man, his Place in Creation and in the History of the Earth. By 
Dr. C. Vogt. Edited by Dr. J. Hunt. (Longman and Co,)—Two of a trade 
never agree, and it is not to be expected that the President of the An- 
thropological Society can edit (why not translate?) a book for the learned 
body over which he presides without having a dig at the rival Ethno- 
logical Society. It seems the ethnologicals determined to admit ladies 
to their meetings, and this was obviously inconsistent with that “free 
and serious discussion on anatomical and physiological topics” which 
the souls of Dr. Hunt and Captain R. F. Burton panted after. What 
exactly anthropology is Dr. Hunt does not here state, but it is “ a com- 
prehensive science,” of which ethnology “merely constitutes a part.” 
This being so, it is impossible not to share Dr. Hunt's shame at recog- 
nition having been denied to anthropology as a science by the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. From a rather super- 
ficial acquaintance with the Anthropological Society's proceedings, we 
feel safe in saying that it has all the pugnacity, which is the most 
salient characteristic of pure science, in a very marked degree, 
and Dr. Vogt, who is an honorary fellow, has not only the 
pugnacity of the anthropologist, but the bitterness of the theolo- 
gian superinduced. He hits out at everybody, and especially 
everybody who believes in the Christian religion, as if he enjoyed 
it. Even Dr. Hunt admits this, and will do no more than apologize for it ; 
and three of the most offensive passages he has omitted, though only to 
put them in an appendix at the end, just as the classical indecencies used 
to be printed, so that there might be no trouble in finding them. It 
would seem, however, that in a volume in which the faults of this kind 
are so numerous the editor would have done well to assume a much 
larger discretion than he has taken. The excision of the personalities 
and expressions of opinion on theological matters would have improved 
the book, which is over-bulky, and without them, as we freely testify, a 
valuable coniribution to our knowledge. The amount of information 
contained in these lectures is remarkable, and it is arranged with great 
clearness. But we have only space for results, which are mainly these— 
that the differences between the human races are original, and are not 
seriously affected by external changes ;—that new races may be formed, 
which by pure in-breeding may after a very great lapse of time attain 
the same constancy of character as the original races ;—and that a large 





proportion of mankind are merely mongrels without fixed characters, 


called to the subject. The same principles are advocated by Dr. Clark and which at their points of contact become confluent. Dr. Vogt also 
from a scientific point of view, but he thinks impure water to be much | takes the opposite side to Mr. Disraeli, and is “for the apes.” But he 
less frequently a cause of disease than is generally supposed. Ventilation, | does not derive man from the ape, but Americans from American apes, 
cleanliness, and drainage are his three great specifics for preventing negroes from African apes, and so forth. As there are no European 


epidemic disease, and he speaks strongly against over-crowding in tents or | apes, we presume that Europeans may still believe that there is a race 


barracks. He treats the subject very tersely, yet clearly and thoroughly, interposed between them and the chimpanzee or gorilla. Gorilla-ty is 


giving plans for ventilation, and even for construction, which are made 
clear by numerous wood-cuts. | 

The English Gentlewoman. Third Edition. (James Hogg and Sons.)— | 
““A practical manual for young ladies on their entrance into society,” 
which reaches a third edition, is sure to have good sense in it, albeit 
rather priggishly expressed, after the manner of such books. The author 
leans to “the old school, in which politeness was a science.” 

The Wasps of the Ocean. By William Dalton. (E. Marlborough and | 
Co.)—From Mr. Dalton English boys are sure to get a stirring, adven- 
turous story, such as they like, and his plan of making each of his tales 
illustrate the scenery and customs of a new country combines a great | 
deal of information with amusement in a very pleasant way. Siam is 
the land to which he directs our attention in this work, and he finds his | 
villains among the pirates of the Eastern Archipelago, who indeed give 
a name to the story. Of course they are finally discomfited and brought 
to justice, and the hero regains his money. How our readers must read 
the book itself to find out, and they will be very well repaid for the 
labour of doing so. 

The Victoria History of England. By Arthur Bailey Thompson. 
(Routledge, Warne, and Routledge.)—This work can only be com- 
mended as an elementary school-bock. The narrative itself is meagre, 
and then at the conclusion of each reign follow a series of paragraphs 
descriptive of the characteristic events of the reign, or quite as often 


| 
| 
j 








the grandfather, not the father, of the Caucasian. 

German Rationalism. By Dr. K, R. Hagenbach, Professor of Theology 
in the University of Basle. Translated by Rev. W. L. Gage and Rev. 
J.H. W.Stuckenburg. (T. and T. Clark.)—This is an abridgment of the 
original work, which we have not seen, but do not doubt that Professor 
Tholuck of Halle gave the editors very sound advice when he recom- 


| mended that course of proceeding. The stream of rationalism origin- 


ating with the English Deists of the seventeenth century passed through 
the Encyclopedists to Germany, and thence has returned “ to plague 
the inventor,” as many would say. The author of this work takes a 
more moderate view, and the translators in an appendix admit that 
Hegel, for instance, certainly believed his philosophy to agree with 
Christianity, whether it does in fact or does not. The activity of religious 


| thought at least indicates religious life, and extreme views are always 


sobered down to truth as they win over the mass of cultivated minds. 
The form in which this history of German rationalism is cast is biogra- 
phical, as indeed every history of philosophy must be. The editors’ 
work is extremely well done. 

Elsie, Flights to Fairyland, §c. By J. Crawford Wilson. (E. Moxon 
and Co.)—The first of these poems tells an old tale, but tells it with 
simplicity and pathos. The daughter of an obscure clergyman, deserted 
by her husband, finds him at last living in splendour with another 
wife. The shock overturns her reason and she dies, but we think Mr. 
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Wilson should have satisfied poetical justice by giving us some inkling 
The author has formed his style 
apparently on Crabbe and Goldsmith. The Flights to Fairyland are in 
a lighter strain, and show great mastery over the English language. 
There could scarcely be better specimens of the sermo pedestris. 


of the fate of the bigamous husband. 


volume is a yery handsome one. 
The Queen of the Seas. Three vols. 


are brought to pass. 


Lord Dunskelling, at times as claiming by title paramount. 
we hear of a former lord who “ by an iniquitous will throws the title and 
estates into the possession of the younger branch,” but titles are not the 
And the daughter of Lord Dunskelling, whose 
name before his accession to the title was Gordon, is called Lady Dora 
From these incidents we conclude that the writers’ ideas 
about rank are misty. Real novel-readers, however, do not trouble them- 
selves much with this sort of difficulty, and provided that there is plenty 
of scheming, and fighting, and that virtue is in the end triumphant, will 
Such readers will suit Mr. Arm- 
strong, and The Queen of the Seas will suit them. 

With selections from his 
(Longman and Co.)—Mr. Finch was well known as a most 
accomplished man, a good landscape-painter, a good teacher, and a gocd 
We cannot therefore wonder that his widow should have collected 
these papers and published them, with a pleasant memoir of a very un- 
The essay on “ The Use of the Dramatic Faculty ” and the 
sonnets seem to us the best of the general writings, the sonnet to a 


subjects of bequest. 


Dunskelling. 


accept its possibility as indisputable. 


Memorials of the Late Francis O. Finch. 
writings. 


friend. 


eventful life. 


By C. F. Armstrong. (T. C. 
Newby.)—A novel full of stirring incidents by sea and land, well and 
sensibly told, though we do not pretend to understand exactly how they 
At times the hero is spoken of as next heir to 


The 


the same views. 
Brief Notes on the 
Trench. 


Sometimes | original. 


much than too little. 
continuous reading. 


Longman 


Greek 
Mythology, by B. C. Jones. 


H. B Pigott, 3 vo's. 


Tiusley 
Edmund Falconer. 





E. Moxon and Co.—A Dream of Idle- | 
ness, by W. C. Monkhouse; Atalanta in 
Calydon, by A. C. Swinburne. | wn 
and Cv.—Polychronicon | 
Ranulphi Higdeni; Heat Considered as | 
a Mode of Motion, by John Tyndall. 

W. H. Allen and Co.—Lectures on the 
Poets, Philosophy, 


J. Maxwell and Co.—Grace Clifford, by | 
Bell and Daldy.—Strickland’s Lives of | 


the Queens of Englund, Vol. 
Brothers.—Murmur:ngs, 


swallow being especially graceful in expression. The theological papers 
are of less value, as Mr. Finch was an earnest follower of Swedenborg, 
but their publication can hardly be blamed in a volume which appeals in 
the main to the writer’s personal friends, of whom many doubtless hold 


Greek of the New Testament. By Rev. Francis 


(Macmillan and Co.)—A very useful work, enabling the un- 
learned reader to see at once the places in which our translation is not 
quite literal or defective in force. 
emendation, even if not to be accepted, points out the full force of the 
In translation one must often choose between two inadequate 
words, and the suggestion of the rejected rendering displays what is 
wanted in that which has been adopted. 
work in the right spirit, though with perfect freedom. 
authorized version is revised, there will be more danger of changing too 


Frequently, too, the suggested 


Mr. Trench has done his 
Whenever the 


The notes are really notes—not intended for 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Simpkiu and Marshall.—Poems, by W. J - 
Linton, 

H. and J. Parker.—Court of Fina} 
Appeal, by M. J. Fuller. 

Bernard Quaritch.—Life of the Marquis 
of Worcester, by Henry Dircks. 

Chapman and Hall.—Scenes of Wonder 
in Califoruia, by J. H. Hutchings; Lessons 
| on Hunting and Sporting, by ‘‘ Scrutator ;”” 
Crumbs from a Sportsmans Table, by 
Charles Clarke, 2 vols. 

Whitfield, Green, and Son.—Stray 
Leaves from the Diury of an Indian 
Officer. 


Theogony, 


¥. 
by 








DEATH. 

Hottanp—Died, at his re-ide:nce, Broom Lodge, Shef- 
field, on the 7th ins’., Alderman G. C. Holland, M.D., 
in the 65th year of his age, deeply regretted by a large 
circle of acquaintances. He was the aithor of several 
works on Medical S ience. of which we have had 
occasion to spesk favourably in the columns of this 
journal, « 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT 
TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
MESSIAH, Monday, June 26, 1855. 
SELECTION, We Jnesiav, June 23, 1865. 
ISRAEL, Friday, June 30, 1865. 

The Programme of Arrangements, with the price of 
Tickets, and the block plan of Stalls, may now be had on 
written or personal application, at the Festival Ticket 
Offices, Crys‘al Palace, and Exeter Hall. It may also 
be had st the principal Music Warel.ouses in London 
and in the Provinces ; and besides numerous other places 
abroad, st the Offices of the South-Eastern, and Lon 
don, Chatham, :nd Dover Rwlway Companies, at Paris, 
Brussels, Cologne, Calais, Boulogne, Ostend, Ghent, 
Autwerp, &c. 

The two Ticket Offices as above will be open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. daily, for the issue of vouchers securing 
Seats according tu the numbered plans, which are open 
to inspection. By Order. 

Crystal Palace and Exeter Hall, March 17, 1835. 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Important 
to Schools and Famil es.—Three Lenten Lectures 
on Elementary Astronomy, by Professor Pepper, illus- 
trated with a magnificent Disso'ving Orrery, and correct 
Photographs (where obtainable) of the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets. Syllabys:—2ud Lecture, Friday, March 24, at 
2.39 and 7.30. Eclipse of the Sun and Moon—Cause of, 
Defined—Elliptical Orbit of the Muon—Why Four Suc- 
cessive Total Keli; ses of the Sun occurred in the month 
of July, at intervas of Nine Years—Partial, Annular, 
and Total Eclipses of the Sun—Bailey’s Beads—The 
Corona—The Rose coloured Prominences seen during a 
Total eclipse of the Sun—So'emnity and Magniticence 
of a Total Eclipse of the Sun.—Admission, ls. Family 
Tick-ts to admit four to the whole cours, 10s. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELapra, Mopgraror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, andGlass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly fur 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL G 











GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, F-xport, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDUN—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rvoms, 

Broad street. Established 1307. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
E This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
poisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Pexxtns’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 





Messrs. Barcr.ay aud Sons, London, &., &c., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Established 1824, 

President.—The Archbishop of CanreRsBury. 
Chairman.—Right Hon. Joan Robert Mowsray, M.P. 
William Bowman, Esq., F.R.S. 
Sir Charles Locock, Bart., F.R.S. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCLETY's OPZRATIONS. 
The Annual Income exceeds .. se -- £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely investedis over ..£1,446,000 
The New Pulicies in the last year were 446, 

assuring .. os oo oe ow «» £271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last divi- 

sionwas .. oe oo ee «- £275,077 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to ..£1,962,629 
The following are among the distinctive features of the 

Society :— 

Credit System.—On any Policy for the whole of Life 
where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the annual 
Premiums during the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, 
or be paid of at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in Profits, 

Eudowment Assurances may be effected, without 


Deputy-Chairmen. 





Profits, by wh'ch the Sum Assured bec mes payable on 
the attainment of a specified age, or at death, whichever 
event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates prop rtioned to 
the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death, 

The Neveisionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division 
in 1852 averaged 43 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 28 
per cent., on the Premiums paid in the five years. 

The next Division of Profits will t:ke place in January. 
1867, and peisons who effect New Policies before the end 
of June next will be entitled at that Division to one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later Entrants. 

Tables of Rates and forms of Proposal can be obtained 
of any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIF FE, Actuars and Secretary, 
13 St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 





SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 1364 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 





SHANKS' PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing= 
ton ; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. ‘Their great durability, simpli- 
city of construction, and ease in working give them a 
decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their 
work on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater 
manner than the Scythe at half the expense, and it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 


Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 
A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lanniress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminens 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 
RHEUMATISM, CHILBLAINS, &c. 








COS ae CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups. 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general 
use, is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. {t is 
manufactured only by the Executors of the Sle Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse. 
All Others are Spurious Imitations. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are EFFECTUALLY CURED by 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
Which are daily recommended by the faculty—Testi- 
monials from the most emineat of whom may be in- 
spes.ed—as the most effectual, sate, syeedy, aud con- 
veuient remedy fur Cough and all Disorders of the 
Lungs, Chest, and Throat. 
Sold in boxes, ls. 14d.; and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, and 
1ls. each, by T. Kearine, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists, &e. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 

—Bad Legs, Wounds, Ulcers, aud all descriptions 
of sores are cured by the proper and diligent use of this 
iuestimable preparation. ‘Lo attempt to cure bad legs by 
plastering the edges of the wound together is a folly, for 
should the skin unite, a boggy, diseased condition remaius 
underneath, to break out with twofold fury in afew days. 
The only ratioual and permanent treitmeut, asindicated 
by nature, is to reduce tue inflammation in aud about the 
wound, to svothe the neigtibouring uerves, to coul the 
heated blood as it courses ulong its vessels, and so reuder 
the thin, watery, ichorous discharge c usisteut and 














healthy, 





— ALGA MARINA has stood 
the s:veretest of many years’ public experience, 
and has thereby acquire ia celebrity which is uurivalled 
and daily increasing as a remedy for Kheumatism and 
Rheumatic Gout, Glandular Affections, and Chilblains, 
Contractions and Weakness of the Limbs ani Joints, 
Neurualgic and other pains, Spival Curvature, &. — 

‘he numerous Testimoniuls to its good effects in all 
that class of diseases fur which the seaside is recom- 
mended may be obtained with the Painphlet for three 
postage-stamps of Mr. KEATING; amongst them will 
ba found the certiticate of a Physican in Her Majesty's 
service, that it is the most efficacious :emedy for CHIL- 
BLAINS he has ever met with iu his experienc. — 

The public should guard against spurioas imitations. 
by asking for COLES'S ALGA MAHKINA, and being 
careful to observe that his signature appears upou the 
label which encircles each boitle. Every packet also cun- 
tains the Pamphlet, without which none is genuine. 

Sold in bottles, 2s 91, 43. Gd., and Lis. each, by T- 
KEATING, 79 St. Paul's churchyard, Loudon, and by 
all Chemists. 

A BOTHER CURE of COUGH by 

Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFEKS.—“8 
Wilson terrace, St. Leonard's street, Bromley, E: I can 
myself testify that they have reliev.d me of a most 
severe cough, so bad that I was unable to lie down, and 
I shall do my best toreco.nmend them. Wa. NicHoLas.” 
They give instaut relief \o asthma, consumption, coughs, 
colds, aud all disorders of the breath, throat, an1 lungs. 
Price 1s. 14d., 2. 9J., and 48. 6d. per box. Sold by all 
Druggists. 
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p4scetees and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes. 
Account aud MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 
PARTRIDGE and COZEN'S celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-office Order. 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 33. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 
Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


BREOSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 

TURE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S STOCK on 
SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN'S COTS, stands unrivalled either for ex- 
tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplies 
Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints aud 
patent sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 4s. to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanned deal, always on 
show. These are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
at his Manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article 
is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. the set of five pieces. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), ; 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Avtificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. j 
These Teeth are supplied on the princip‘e of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 
London: 27 HaRLeY street, Cavendish square, W. 
City EsTABLISHMENT :—36 LupGaTE HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 
Country Establishments :—154 Duke srrest, Liver- 
pool; 65 New sTREET, Birmingham. 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they uuder- 
take. 











TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
NV ESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY and 


SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford street, an1 443 
Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), estab- 
lished 1520, solicit attention to their method of supply- 
ing Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN. 
TISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, com- 
fortable, and durable than any yet produced, ‘They are 
self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 53. Sets, 
5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, 
utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


aw ‘T's 





R E I T 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further confirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, —_— lane, London, E.C., and 
Hull. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT?, 


j HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatsment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its efects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and FATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Mauufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


DEA 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 13s., 30s., 40s., 
633., 78s. 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 
new patterns constantly introduced. 
DEANE'S—Brouzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
Landsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES ar 


NE’S. 


DEANE'3—Gas Chandeliers, newly-desigued patterns, 
three-light glass, from 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 

approved patterns. 
DEANE’'S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Rangas, &c. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
patterns, Freuch and English. 
DFANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultura! Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &e. 
DEANE’'S—Harness, Saddles, aud Horse Clothing, 
manufactured ou the premises, of the 

best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND CO. (The Monument), LONDON BRIDGE. 











‘“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exararrion, 1862. 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 


Their 








TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatu, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
“ Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
S.ld by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 


\WLORODYNE.—Earl RUSSELL has 
graciously favoured J, T. DAVENPORT with the 
fullowing:—Eaxtract of a despaica from Mr. Webb, 
H.B.M.’s Cousul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1364:— 
“ The remedy most efficacious in its effeccs (iu Epidemic 
Cholera) has beeu fount to be CaLonovyne, aad witha 
small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke I have saved 


SeVera! lives.” 
CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
SPASMS, &. 
CAUTION.—* IN CHANCERY."—CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chaucellor Woop stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was undoubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyue. Eminent 
hospital Physicians of Loudon stated that Dr. J. Collis 
Browne was the discoverer of Chlorudyne, that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's. 
—See Jimes, July 13, 1864. The public therefore are 
cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNES CHLORUDYNE. No home sbould be 
without it. Sold in boitles, 2s. 9d. aud 4s. 6d. Seut fiee 
ou receipt of stamps, by J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great 
Russell sureet, London, W.C., Sole Manutacturer. 
Observe particularly, nove genuine without the words 
“Dr. J. Cottis Browne's CULOROvYSE” on the 
Government stamp. 
The PHOSPHORIZED NERVINE TONIC, 

Ts NEW CHEMICAL COMBINA- 

TION of PHOSPHATIC SALTS, QUININE, 
IRON, &c., containing all the Ksseutial Constituents of 
the Blood, Brain, and Nerve Substance. Great philo- 
sophical and chemical research has led ty the discovery 
of this invaluable reme ly in its preseut perfect state, 
agreeable to the palace aud inuoceut ia its act.on, still 
preserving its wonderful prope.ties, alfurding immediate 
relief, aud permaneutly curing all who sutfer from 
WASTING and WITHERING of the NERVOUS aad 
MUSCULAR TISSUES, total and parual prostration, 
and every other exhaustive derangem -ut of the system. 
lt regenerates ail the important elemeuts of the human 
fram. “As phosphorus in a state of nature illumines 
the darkness, so the exhausted frame revives when 
impregnated with its electrical properties.” 
Prices, lls. per botile, or four 11s. bottles in one, 
333.; and iv cuses containing three 333. bo.tles, £5, 
which saves £1 12s., packed securely, and seut to all 
parts of the world, 
Lonpon Acents :—Newberry, 45 St. Paul's Chureh- 
yard; Sanger, 15) Oxford street; Hooper, 43 King 
William strect, London Bridge ; Prout, 229 Scran t. 


[DD ASEFouDs FLUID MAGNESIA. 


—The medical profession for thirty years have 














Single Truss, 16s., 213., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postagu 
As. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage: 
Is. Sd. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, | 
is.10d. Post-olfice orders to be made payable w Junn | 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT | 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, aud all cases of | 
Ww EARNESS and SWELLING ofthe LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and luexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
4s. 6d., 73. 6d., 10s.,and 163. each; postage, tid, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, Lond yn. 


Price | 








| Mists. 


| aud good, as supplied by JUHN BURGESS5 aud SUN 
| Jor more thau & Lundred years. 


approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as tue best 
remedy fur Gout and stumachic disorders of every 
kind, und asa mild aperient it is especially adapted tor 
ladies and children. Prepared svlely by DINN®&rORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Boud street, Londun, 
and sold throughout the world vy all respectavle che- 
CAUTION.—See that “ Dinuefort and Co.” is 
on each botde and red label over tue curk. 


RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
of ANCHOVLES, SAUCES, PICKL&s, &c., pure 





107 Strand (corner of Savoy Steps), Londen. 





‘T HRESHER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


TWHRESHER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS 


—a light and inexpensive substitute for cotton. Sold 
ouly by TuResHerR and GLenny Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand. 


THE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 


| I EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM 

COURT ROAD, have greatly eulargel their 
Premises, fur the purpose of ta.king a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms. exh completely 
furnishei with a different Suite of Bod-Room Furni- 
ture; thes2 are irrespective of their general Stock, 
displayed in Six Galleries, and Tw» lurge groun!-floor 
Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most 
complete Stock of Bel-o»m Furuiture iu the Kingdom , 


HEAL and SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOSUE 
of Bedsteads, Belding, and Bed-R»om Furnitura sent 
free by post oa application to HEAL and SON, 196, 157, 
193 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


E ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and 3 N 3.—0 wing to the increvsing 
demand for these gools, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warzhouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmsushi 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard an 
Sons solicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing room. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms to form two settees and two 

easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only of T. H. FILMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street 
Oxford street. An illustrated priced list on ap, licationy 























Taste GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 
DELIERS. 


J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their manu- 
facture may be seen.—147 Houndsditeh. LAMPS for 





[ INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vw. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celobratei old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. tis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very whole;ome. Soldin 
bottles, 33. 6d. each, at the retail houses in Loudon, by 
the agents inthe principal townsin England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork brauled “‘ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


N UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 
L WINE, 25s. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 Lbs. 
per quarter cask. Rail paid to any station in England, 
Chis wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slightest approach to acidity.—rHOs. NUNN 
and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Lamb's Conduit street, W.C. Price-lists ou application. 
Established 15v1. 


P EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable torms for admiuistsriug this popular 
remedy tur weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON aud SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, L dun, W.C. Pepsine 
Wiue iu bottles at 3s., 53., and Lvs. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 23.6 . aud 4s. 6d. each. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[March 18, 1865. 








SSUE of 4,000 SEVEN-AND-A-HALE 
MINIMUM GUARANTEED 
SHARES of £10 EACH. 


Vj ALLACHIAN 


COMPANY (Limited). 
In 4,000 A Shares of £10, 





























































































Capital, £200,000. 


of first profits, 


i profits. 
& per share payable on application. 
. ” allotment. 
Pp ” Ist June. 


receive the guaranteed £7} per paoer preference divi- 
dend thereon. 

Future calls, if required, not to exceed £2 per share, 
and at intervals of not less than three mouths. 
DIRECTORS. 

ROBERT PULLING, Esq. (Messrs. R. and W. Pulling), 

18 Philpot lane, Chairman. 
Alfred Bryant, Esq., 8 Catherine court, Tower hill. 
Joseph Fry, Esq. (Messrs. Trueman and Fry), 
House. 
Augusto Soares, Esq. (Messrs. M, and A. Soares), 40 | 
Seething lane. 
Edward Tewart, Esq., 16 York place, Portman square. 
G. 8. Trower, Esq. (Messrs. Trowers and Lawson), St. 
Mary-at-bill. 
J. E. Vance, Esq., 37 Westbourne terrace, Hyde park. 
Bankers—The Agra and Mastermau’s Bank (Limited). 
Solicitors—Messrs. Courtenay and Croome, 9 Grace- 
church street. 
Broker—John Inchbald, Esq., 2 Copthall court, 
Stock Exchange. 
Auditors—Alexander Beattie, Esq. ; 
Offices—66 Bishopsgate street Within. 


This Company was formed in February, 1864, and 
during the last twelve months has succe eded in provid. 
ing the necessary plant, and getting into efficient work- 
ing order many of its valuable oil spr ings situated in the 
important concessions it has obtained in Wallachia. 


has made a special study of the petroleum districts of 
America and elsewhere, 


adds, “Iam of opinion, however, that no other com- 
pany can complete with the Wallacbian Petroleam Com- 
pany, as they decidedly possess the richest aud most 
accessible localities.” 

Upwards of 3,000 tons of oil have already been obtained 
from the Company’s wells and from contractors ; the 
yield at present from the wells of the Company is about 
30 tons weekly. 

The Directors propose to ere 
at or near Ibraila; they 
pleted a weekly net profit of about £490 can be realized 
on the present limited rate of yiell from the Company's 
wells; as these iucrease it is confidently expected that 
sixty tons or more of oil will be produced weekly, by 
which means it is fully anticipated that profits will be 
realized equal to similar enterprises in America, some 
of which are dividing from the protits of refined oil 
between 10 and 20 per cent. per mouth amongst their 
Shareholders. 

With the view of establishing such refinery, aud to 
keep in reserve the uncalled ordins ary capital of the 


ct a refinery establishment 


tioned preference shares. 


Capellini, of Bologna, can be had at the Offices of the 
Company, or from the Company’ s Solicitors or Broker. 


ALLAC HI AN PET ROLEUM 
COMPANY (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the LIST of 

APPLICATIONS for the PREFERENCE SHARES of 

this Company will be closed on WEDNESDAY, the | 





22nd inst., for London, and THURSDAY, the 23rd inst., 
for the country. By Order. 
March 15, 1865. 
TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 


RAILWAY.—New York Division, Second Mortgage 
Bonds; Pennsylvania Division, First Mortgage Bonds. 
Interest payable Ist Apri), at the Consolidated Bank 
(Limited). 


on the Ist April, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar; and 
ag be left two clear days at the office of the Company, 
o. 2 Old Broad street, London, E.C., for examination. 
Y sent by post,’a cheque for the amount will be re- 
mitted in course 
_2 01d Bi Broad street, Loal on, E.t 


Gourn AUSTRALIAN B ANKING 





, March, 18 5. 


COMPANY. _ 
Incorporated bY Royat CHARTER. 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New’ South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PUR DY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEME NT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC 

to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for exgellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness iu price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of dilferent degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by ail Stationers and Buokseilers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 








York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 


PER CENT. | 
PREFERENCE 


PETROLEUM 


now offered, entitled to a 
preferential dividend of £74 per cent. guarauteed out 
with rateable participation in further 


Or the entire £5 per share may be paid up at once, and 


Gresham 


aud 


George Hall, Esq. 


Professor Capellini, the eminent Italian geologist, who | 


and has recently visited and | 
surveyed those of Wallachia, states that the principali- | 
ties furnish a vast field for petro'eum enterprise, and | 


estimate that when it is com- | 


Company, it has been decided to issue the above-men- 


Prospectuses and report above re‘erred to of Professor | 


The COUPONS from the above Bonds will be PAID | 


PENMAKER | 


his | 


Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New | 


IVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Liverpool Board: Office, 1 Dale street. 
Chairman—J. A. Tobin, Esq. 
Deputy- beer x 1 Littledale, Esq., and 
8. Parker, Esq. 
Robert Higgin, Esq. 
Hugh Hornby, Fsq. 
Joseph Hubback, Esq. 
G. H. Lawrence, Esq 
Edward Moon, Esq. 
Charles Mozley, Esq, 
Charles Saunders, Esq. 
Francis Shand, Esq. 
John Swainson, Esq. 


Samuel Ashton, Een, 
Swinton Boult, Esq. 
John B. Brancker, Ks 
Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. 
Thomas Earle, Esq. 
J. C. Ewart, Esq., M.P. 
C.J. Forget, Esq. 
- B. Gilmour, Esq. 
+ at Haigh, Esq. 
| Managing Director—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
| Resident Secretary—Henry Thomson, Esq. 
Assistant Secretary—Charles Tattersall, Esq. 
Auditors—C. T. Bowring, Esq. ; Nathaniel Cains, Esq. 
Medical Referees—J. R. W. Vose, M.D.; Thomas In- 
| man, M.D. 
Bankers—Bank of Liverpool; Union Bank of London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Lace, Banner, Gill, and Lace. 
Surveyor—J. Stewart, Esq. 
| London Beard: Offices, 21 Poultry, 7 
—— Cross. 
Chairman—Sir John Musgrove, Bart. 
| Deputy Chairmen—!’. Harrison, Esq. ; Shetlield Neave, 
Esq. 
; James Morley, Esq. 
Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
dir Cc. Nicholson, Bart., 





Cornhill, and 


| 


' John Addis, Esq. 
| Sir W. P. de Bathe, Bart. | 
C. 8. Butler, Esq., M.P. 





W. Chapman, sq. 

H. C. E, Childers, Esq., | Ww illiau Nicol, Esq., . P. 
M.P. W. HH. C. Plowden, Esq., 

William Dent, Esq. | F.RS. 

Henry V. East, Esq. | big Scholefield, Esq , M.P. 


. Wes guelin, Esq., M.P. 
Es4., 


r 
Ae 


R. W. Gaussenu, Esq. 
-, 


| 
G. Carr Glyn, Esg., M.P. | Ww cntamnesott, 
John E. Johnson, Esq. | 
W. Macnaughtan, Esq. | 
Ross D. Mangles, Esq. | 
Resident Secretary—John Atkins, Esq. 
Superintendent of Fire Departmenut—B. F. Scott, Esq. 
Actuary—Augustus Hendriks, Esq. 
Auditor—H. H. Cannan, Esq. 
Medical Referees—J. R. Bennett, M.D.; A. 
Esq, FRC.S. 
Consulting Surgeon—James Paget, Esq., F-R.S. 
Bankers—The London and County Bank; Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Curries, and Co, 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, Palmer, and Bull. 
Surveyors—E. N. Clifton, Esq.; W. Thompson, Esq. 


B. 1G “Windus, Esq. 


Anderson, 


At the Annual Meeting of the Company, held ou the 
23rd of February, 1805, a report for the past year was 
read which showed,— 
| That the Capital of the ae actually 





paid up and invested waS ....ee+e...ceee0 £391,752 
| Th at the Fire Premiums for “the ye ar were.. 742,674 
Being au increase in two years of ...... oe 290,000 
| That the Losses paid and ecm for under 
| fire Policies were ...... ‘ 523,460 
That 1,690 Proposals had been received for 
| Life Insurances in the aggregate sumof .. 904,809 
| ‘That 1,394 Policies had been issued 
insuring . eeeee 133,036 
| That 133 Proposals” had been’ de- 
| clined for... cove 82,543 
That 158 Proposals ‘ad ‘not ‘been 
Completed fOr .- ...cseccceceee 83,720 904,89 
That the Premiums on ‘the new Life of 
£733,536 WETE 2. co ssseee ececece 23,808 
| That the total Life ‘Premiums of "the year 
it Coins tier 236,244 
That the claims under "L ife "Policies with 
their Bonuses were...... «+. covccee 143,197 
That 90 Bonds for Aunuities ‘haa been 
| granted, amounting t> « ..-s...e+0+ ° 4,262 
| That the total Annuities now payable were 36,732 
| That the special Reserve for the Lite Depart- 
| ment Engagements amounted to....... e+» 1,656,222 
| That the reserve Surplus Fund isiucreasedto 971,410 
That after payment of the Dividend of 40 per 
| cent. there will remain a Balance of Undi- 
| TIGGER PrOKt Oh..e  cacccveccssevce coccce 192,960 
That the invested Funds of the Company 
ainot Inted tO eecessseee 0 eoscceee cove 3,212,500 
D cipiiieaaiien 
CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
4a In the FIELD, the STREECS, or at HOME, 


Provided for iby & policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Pato For 10,00) CLALMs. 

£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while luid-up 
by Iujury secured 
By AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM £3 TO £5 53, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the L cal Agents, or at the vilices, 64 CoRn- 
HILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 

W. 





J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ACH, and 


p= ,:BOROUGH, WISBE 
SULTON My AILWAY. 
The Directors of this Company are prepared to receive 
LOANS on SECURITY of DEBENTURES for three, 
tive, or seven years, beariug Interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per anuum, payable haif-yearly in London. 
The INTEREST on the above Debentures will be 
paid by the Midlaud Railway Company in terms of the 
| Act of Parliament, which makes the Debenture Luterest 
the first charge ou the GROSS RECELPYS of the Line 
prior to deductiou of working expenses. 
H,. DUDLEY COUPER, 
| 41 Parliament street, Londua. 


H™ E and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE, 
Subscribe Capital, Oue Million.—Paid up, £100,000. 

Chief Otlices—69 Cornhill, London, &.C. 

Fire and Life Insurances at moJerate rates aud on liberal 

terms. 

THOMAS MILLER, 

Manager, Fire and Lite Departments. 











Secretary. 





HE CREDIT FONCIER and 
MOBILIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 
Capital, Two Millions, 
In 10 000 Shares of £20 each, 
TORS. 


T 


The Right Hon. sAME! 3 Sr CU ART-WORTLEY, Gover- 
nor. 

James Levick, Es., merchant, si 
Arms yard, ...2+.00-+s * Deputy 





Governors. 





James Nugent Da iiell, E sa. “Chair. ‘nan 
of the Alliance Bank (Li mited). see 

James Childs, Esq., Loudon. 

Alexander Dunbar, Esq., Old Broad street, 

Charles Ellis, Esq., Lloyd's. 

Adolphe Hakim, Esq. (Messrs. Pinto, Hakim, Brothers, 
and Co)., London 

The Hon. T. C. Haliburton, M.P., Chairman of the 
Canada Agency Association, London. 


London, 


Win. Harrison, Esq. (Messrs. Young, Harrison, and 
Bevan), Director of tae Tuames and Mersey Insurance 
Company. 

Rickard Stuart Lane, Esq. (Messrs. Lane, Hankey, and 
Co)., London. 


Charles E. Newb m, Esy., London. 

Henry Pownall, Fsq., J.P., Russell square, London. 

Joseph Mackrill Smi ith, Esq. (J. Mackrill Smita and Co.), 
Old Broad street, London. 

Edward Warner, Esq., M.P., London, 

John Westmorland, Esq. (Director of the Roy: 
ance Company), London. 

Albert Graut, Esq., Managing Director. 

BANKERS. 

The Agra and Masierman’s Bank (Limited). 

Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

The National Bank, London, Dublin, and its Branches 
in Ireland. 

The Alliance Bank (Limited), London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester. 


ul Insur 


SoLicrrons. 
Messrs, Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas lane, E.C. 
Secretary.—Alfred L owe, Esq.’ 
Offices. aud 18 Cornhill, London. 


T= CREDIT FONCIER. 
MOBILIER of ENGLAND (Limited), 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN thatthe HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be held at 
the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate street, London,on 
THURSDAY, the 2vth April next, at One o'clock p.m. 
precisely, for the purpose of receiving the Directors’ and 
Auditors’ Report and Balance-sheet, and for declaring a 
Dividend, 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
from Monday, the 10th, to Thurslay, the 20th April, both 
days iuclusive. 

By Order of the Court of Directors, 

<r LOWE, Secretary. 
Cornhill, London, Léth March, 1365. 








and 


17 and 13 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

IIE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Constituted by Special Acts of 

Parliament. Established 1825. 
Governor—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH aud 

QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy Governor—the =o Hon. the Earlof ROSS- 
LYN 


Approaching Division of Profits. 

The seventh division of profits is appointed to be 
made on 15th No ber, 1305, aud all policies now 
effected will participate 

The fund to be divided will be the profits since 1ith 
November, 1360 

A policy effected n»w will not only participate in this 
division, but will secure one year's additioual bonus at 
all future divisions over later policies. 

The Standard is one of the largest and most successful 
of the Life Assurance Lustitutions of Great Britain. 
[ts income is above £100,0U0 per annum, aud its invested 
funds exceed £2,500,000 sterling. 

Chairmau of the Loudon Board —The Right Won. Lord 
ELCHO, M.P. 















ORpinary DriREcToRs. 
Charles He mery, Ksq., 28 Chreadneedle street. 
Lieut.-Col. J. D. G. ‘Tulloch. 
Alex. Gillespie, Esq., Lime street. 
Lestock Robi. Reid, Esq., 122 Westbourne terrace, 
J. Scott, Esq., 4 Hyde park street. 
Fraucis Le breton, Esq., 21 Sussex place, Re 
T. H. Brooking, Ksq., New Broad street. 
Manager—Will. Thos. Thomson, F.R.S.E. 
Resi lent Secretary—H. Jones Williams. 
Svlicitors—Messrs. Minet and Smith. 
T.ondon—8s2 King William street, F.C. 





geuts’ park. 





Ediub —J5 Georges street (Head office.) 
Dubliu—s Upper Sackville street. 
Glasgow—105 St. Viucent street. 


Information can be obtained at the Company's offices, 
or from the ageuts in the principal towus of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. 





Weta LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William street, Loudon, E.C., 
Established 1534, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates 
for civil and military lives. Division every year of one- 
fifth of profits. Premiums on all participating policies 
six yeurs in force reduced one-half for the year ending 
May, 1865, so that £50 only of each £100 of premium 
falling due is charged. ‘Total assurances issued exceed 
£7,000,000 sterling; claims paid, 1} million, cash bonuses 
to assured, £565,000, or an average anuual return of 
9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on Life Interests and on real and otuer property in 
connection with assurances. 

FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ALNUT POMADE.—EDWARD 
FIELD'S ORIGINAL and PURE WALNUT 
POMADE changes red or grey hair toa beautiful ligut 
or dark brown or black. No previous washing is needed. 
It is necessary to state the shade required. Sold with 
proper brush 2s. 61., by post 36 stamps; Pomade only, 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.; by all fashionable Perfumers and 
Chemists; and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, E. 
FIELD, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, Loudon. ‘lo avoid 
imposition, observe trale mark on label, “Tue Walnut,” 
name, “ E. Field,” 
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CHARLES FELIX. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. post 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 
HE NOTTING-HILL MYSTERY. 
Compiled by Cuartes FELrIx, Author of “ Velvet 
Lawn,” &c. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook street, Ww. 





NEW NOVEL by the Author of “St. KNIGHTON’S 
KEIVE.” 


Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


ONNINGTON HALL A Novel. By 
the Rev. F. Tatzor O’Doxocuue, %.A., Author 
of “St. Knighton’s Keive,” ec. 

London : Saunpers, Orxey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 
NEW and IMPORTANT WORK by Professsor YOUNG. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., post 8vo, ts. 6d. 

ODERN SCEPTICISM in RELA- 
M TION to MODERN SCIENCE, in reference to 
the Doctrines of Colenso, Huxley, Lyell, Darwin, &c. 
By J. R. Youne, Author of “Science Elucidative of 
Scripture,” &c. 

London: Saunpers, Orey, and Co., €6 Brook street, W. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOT H's, CHURTON’S. HODGSON'’S, and 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY’S. 807 Regent street, Lon- 
don, W. Next the Royal Polytechnic Iustitution. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 

Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, aud Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two 
Guineas to any amount, according to the supply required. 

Great advantazes are offered by this Library t» Coun- 
try Subscribers, in the large number of Volumes sup- 
plied at one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, 
in large numbers. 

The best French, German, and Italian books also added 
immediately on publication. 

All the Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Revue Conte:nporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, 
Preussischer Jahrbucher, &e. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS 'n ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has been aceur 
lating since 173+. 

Catalogues and terms sent on application. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surpius Copies (withdrawn from 
circulation) of books of the past season, being clean and 
perfect copies of the most popular works of the day, 
at very reduced prices, now ready. 

BOOTHS LIBRARY, 3.7 Regent street, W. 








Escusa LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE. 


The Rev. ALEX. J. D. DORSEY, B.D. English 
Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
Lecturer in Public Reading at King’s Colleze, London, 
gives Private Iustruction, at his house, to Members of 
Parliament, Clergymen, Barriste:s, and others, in 

1. The CRITICAL STUDY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, with especial reference to its Philology. 

2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION, ineludinz Essays, 
Speeches, Poems, Précis, Dictation, Punctuation, Cer- 
respondeuce, Oficial Foriwns, &c. 

3. PUBLIC READING—Management of the Voice, 
Pronunciation, Distinct Utterance. Memedies fur ‘* in- 
audibility.” 

4, PUBLIC SPEAKING—Improvisation, Sentence- 
Making, Delivery; Logie, Grammar, Expression; Voice, 
Gesture, &c.; Tneory and Practice of Forensic Oratory. 

Lectures and Classes will also be arranged for Ladies, 
for the cultivation of English Compositiou, and Reading 
Aloud as an accomplishment. 

8 Lan caster terracer Regent's Park, North ga‘e. 


IBBERT TRUST. 








TWO SCHOLARSHIPS will be awaided on this 
foundation after the next examination, provided that 
two Candidates are declared by the Examiners to be duly 
qualified. 

The next examination will be held at University Hall, 
Gordon square, Loudon, on MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
and WEDNESDAY, the 20th, 2lst, and 22nd days of 
November, 1-65. 

Candidates must send their names and addresses to 
Mr. CHARLES J. MURCH, the Secretary of the Trust, 
at University Hull, on or before October 1, and must 
furnish satisfactory evidence of ave, graduation, and 
other points, the particulars of which may be obtained 
from the Clerk of the Trustees, on application by letter. 

J. W. GOODIFF, Clerk. 

University Hall, Gordon square, 

February 22, 1865. 





i ABLSOROUGH COLLEGE, March, 
1865.—There will be an ELECTION in JUNE 
next, to TWO SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, each tenable 
as long as the holder shull continue to be a member of 
Marlborough College. Competition for these scholar- 
ships is limited to candidates whose age, on the Ist Jan- 
uary, 1865, was under 15. ‘Their aunual value will be 
£50 each, and in the case of a successful candida‘e not 
being a member of the College, a free nomination worth 
£20 will be given. The total expense of board, lodging, 
medical attendance, &c., to the holder of these scholar- 
ships, will be—to sons of clergymen, under £5 per an- 

num ; to sons of laymen, abuut £20 per annum. 

At the same time, there will be an election to two 
Junior Scholarships, tenable fur two yeurs, or till elec- 
tion to a Senior Scholarship, each of the annual value of 
£20, together with free nomination as al ove. Compe- 
tition for the Junior Scholarships is limited to Candi- 
ime whose age on the 1st January, 1865, was under 


Further particu’ars will be supplied on application to 
Mr. W. P. SELLIcK, the College, Marlborough. 


| gift-book in respect of pa- 


| The entire work is an ad- lish 











| ral Vignettes. 


Mr. TENNIEL'S ILLUSTRATED “ LALLA ROOKH.” 
Lately published, in 1 vol. feap. 4to., price 21s. in orna- 
mental covers, or 42s. bound in morocco by Riviére. 
M R. TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED 
IVE EDITION of MOORE'S “LALLA ROOKH:” 
containing 69 Illustrations from Original Drawings en- 
graved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers; with 5 Initial pages 

of Persian Design. 
The Times: * We have 
never seen a more splendid 


scape accessories are in 
unison with the spirit in 
which the figure subjects | 
are treated; and it is due to 
Mr. Tenniel to allow that , 
the entire set of illustra- 
tions is without a parailel 
that we can recall in Eng- 
embellishment, and 


per, type, binding, orna- 
mentation of introductory 
pages, and above all, for 
the sterling artistic skill of 
one illustrative peucil.... 


mirable result of academic the greatest illustrative 
learning and poetic coy- achievement of any single 
ception. Even the land- hand.” 


MOORE'S “ LALLA ROOKH,” in crown 8vo., with 
13 plates, price 15s., in 16mo. with Vignette title, 2s. 6d., | 
and in 82mo. with Frontispiece, 1s. 

London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster row. 


REVISED EDITION of GRAY'S ANATOMY. 
Just published, in one volume, royal Svo., price 23s., 


cloth. 
DESCRIPTIVE 


NATOMY, and 
SURGICAL. By Henry Gray, F.R.S., late | 
Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George's Hospital, With 


nearly 490 large Woodcuts from original Drawings, from 
Dissections made by the Authorand Dr.Canrer. Third | 
Editior, by T. Hotmes, M.A.. Cantab., Assistant-Surgeon | 
and Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George s Hospital. | 
London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Pateruoster row. | 


COLLECTIVE ‘EDITION of MISS SEWELL'S 
STORIES and TALES. 
The Set of Ten Volumes, crown 8vo., price 34s. 6d. | 
boards ; or price 44s, 6d., cloth extra, with gilt edges. 
ye 7 . | 
yas and STORIES by the Author | 
of “Amy Herbert.” New and cheaper uniform | 
Edition, each Story or Tale complete in Oue Volume :— | 
Amy Herbert .. .. .. 28. Gd. | Ivors oo. ...0000 000038. Od. | 
. 6d. | Katharine Ashton ..3s. 6d. | 
G4. | Margaret Percival..5s. Od. | 
The Experience of Laneton Parsonage 4s, 6d. 
Life .ccoeecccccces tS. Gd. | Ursula ..ccrcccce.. 48. 6d. 
Cleve Hall ........33. Gd. | 






GENES nocccecces 
The Earl's Daughter 2s. 


“To the throughness and integrit’, the absolute rec- 
titude inculeated in thought, word, and deed, and to the 
tender cha:ity exteaded tothe erring and repentant, we | 
are inclined to attribute the hold these works take on 
readers of all classes aud all ages. The pure trausparent 
sincerity tells even on those who are apt to find any 
work whose aim and object are religious heavy and un- | 
interesting. The republication of these works in an | 
easy accessible form is a benefit of which we cannot 
over-estimate the solid advantages."—Globe. 

London: Lonemax, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 


MAUNDER'’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
In feap. Svo., with 900 woodcuts, price 10s. cloth or 13s. 


calf. 
HE TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY; or, Popular Dictionary of Animated 

Nature; in which the Zoological Characteristics that 

distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species, 

are combined with a variety of interestiug Information. 
sy S. Maunper. Sixth Edition, revised and ecorvected, 
with an extended Supplement, by T. Spencer Cospoip, 

M.D., F.L.S. 

Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s. each Treasury. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY ; 
MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; | 
MAUNDER'’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE; 
MAUNDER’S GHOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ; and 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 

TREASURY. 

London: Loneman, GReen, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Third Edition now ready, with New Preface, Appendix, 
and other Additions, in 8vo., price 6s. clota, | 

TH ELECTION of REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, Parliamentary and Municipal; a Treatise. 

by Tuomas Hane, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Pateraos:er row. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE LYRA GER- 
MANICA, 

In One Volume, feap. dto., price 21s. in Ornamental 
Gothic covers designed bythe Artist; or 56s. bound | 
in morocco autique ; or 423. in morocco clegant by 
Riviere. 

YRA GERMANICA; Hymns for the 
Sundays aud Chief Festivals of the Christian 

Year. Translated from the GERMAN by Caruertve 

Wixkwortn. With about 225 Illustrations from origi- 

nal Designs, Comprising Bible Landscapes, Scriptu- 

Allegorical aud Emblematical Margi- 

nalia, aud Tal-Pieces engraved on wood under the 

superintenlence of Joun Leicuroy, F.S.A. 

‘*The illustrated edition | lour. The volume as to 
of ‘Lyra Germanica,’ like | print, paper, and binding, is 
Golismiti’s Mrs. Prim- | as good as the preseut ex- 
rose’s wedding gown, will | celience of the ert of book 
be chosen, as a gift-book, | decoration ean produce."— | 
for textuie as well as co- | Saturday Review. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Professor ALLEN MILLER’S CHEMISERY. 
Revised Edition, complete iu 3 vols, 8vo., price £2 13s, 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By Witttam ALLEN MiLLer, 
M.D., LL.D, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King's 
College, London. 
May be had separately :— 
Parr I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Third Edition, 12s. 
Part If.—INORGANIC CHEMISIRY. Third Kdi 
tion, 21s. 
Parr [I1L—ORGANIC CHEMISIRY, 
tion, 20s. 
London ; Loneman, GREEN, aud Co., Paternoster row. 








Second Edi- 





| fewer 


In 2 vols. 4to., with numerous Maps, Plates, and Wood 
Engravings, price 48s. cloth, 


CONYBEARE'’S and HOWSON’S WORK on St. 


HE LIFE and 
PAUL. 


UL. 
EPISTLES of St. 


By the Rev. W. J. Coxyaeane, M.A, 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, an’ the Rev. 
J. 8. Howson, D.D., Principal of Liverpool College. 
Library Edition, with all the Original Iijustratious. 


The original or Library 
Edition of this work, in 
quarto, with 
Illustrations, was com- 
pleted in 1852; the Inter- 
mediate Edition, with 
Illustrations, but 
after careful revision, ap- 


| peared in 1856. Both those 
| Editions have been several 


times reprinted. In the 
People’s Edition, recently 


numerous | 


published, the I}lustrations 
are somewhat tewer; the 
Text is given without 
abridgment, but the Notes 
in the narrative portion are 
slightly condensed, an 
adapted to unlearned 
readers. Thus each of the 
three Editions of this 
standard aud popular work 
has a distinctive charaeter 
of its own. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of St. PAUL, the Intermediate Edition ; 
with a Selection of Maps. Plates, aud Woodeuts, 2 vols. 
square crow: 8vo., price 31s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 


aud EPISTLES of 


ST. PAUL, the Peo. le’s Edition, 


> 


condensed; with 45 Illustrations anl Ma ,s. 2 vols. 


| crown 8vo., price 1s. 


“This very instructive 


| book has the great merit of 


laying before the general 
reader in an alluring form 
much illustrative matter 
which had previously been 
the exclusive property ot 
the professed scholar or 
theologian, and thus creat- 


fore were satisiel with 
employing the heart only, 


| to the neglect of the under- 


standing. The only bar to 
the more general diffusion of 
this work, its costliuess, is 
now removed, aud we trust 
that this less expensive 
edition will have as wide a 


| sule as it deserves.”"—Cam- 


ing an eularged interest in, 
and more intelligent study { bridge Journal of Classical 
of, the New Testument writ- | aad Sacred Piilology. 
ings among those who be- 
Also, 
Second Edition, in 8vo, price 9a. 

The Rev. Dr. HOWSON’S FIVE LEC- 
TURES onthe CHARACTER of ST. PAUL; being 
the Hulseian Lectures for the Year 1362. 

London: Lonoman, Gree, and Co., Pater.oster row. 


NEW EDITION of BRANDE'’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART, RE-CON- 
SrRUCTED and GREATLY EXTENDED. 

On Friday, the 31st inst, Part IL, to be continued 
monthly and completed in 12 Parts, each containing 
24) pages, price 5s., forming 3 Vols. medium 8yo. 
price 21s. each. 

DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITE- 

i RATURE, and ART: comprising t'.e De‘initions 

and Derivations of the Scientific Terms in general use, 

together with the History and Descriptors of the Scien- 
titie Principles of nearly every branch of ilurnan Kuow- 
ledge. Edivel by W. T. Breanne, D.C.L, '.RS.L. and 

E. of Her Majesty's Mint; aud by tue Rev. Geonoe W. 

Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity Cullege, Oxford; 

assisted by gentlemen of Emineut Scientitic aud Literary 

acquirements. 








List of Contributors. 

General Editor—W. T. Branpe, D.C.L., F 8.8.1. & E. 

Assistant-Editor—The Rev. Georos W. Cox, M.A, 

Agricultare—Joun CuaLMers Morton, Editor of the 
Agricultural Gazette, &e. 

Architecture and General 
Groree W. Cox, M.A. 

Biological Sciences, comprising Auatomy, Physiology, 
Zoology, ani Palwontology—Prof. Ricsarpn Owen. 
F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., Superintendent of the Nat, Hist. 
Departments, British Museum; and ©. Carrer BLake, 
F.G.S., For. Assoc. of the Anthropolog. Soe. of Paris. 

Botany and Gardening—Jonn Lixp.ey, M.D., F.R.S., 
F.L.S., Emevitus Prof. of Botanyin Univ. Coll, London, 
and Tuomas Moore, F.L.S., Curator of the Botanic 
Garden, Che'sea. 

Builiing on 1 Eagineering--G. R. Burxccu, Avehitect 
and Civil Engineer, F.R.LB.A., F.G.S, F.S.A. 

General Chemis ry and Physics—W. T. Bratwe, 
D.C.L, FLR.S.L. and E.; E. Fraxxnanp, .R.S., Prof. 
of Chemistry in the Royal Institution; and Joun 
ATTFIELD, Ph.D., F.C.S., Director of the Laboratories 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britian, 

Geology, Physical Geography, Meteorology, and Hy- 
drology—D. VT. Anstrep, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., &e., Hon. 
Fe'l. of King's Coll., London. 

Law and General Literature—HERMAN MERIVALE, 
M.A., C.B., late Feil. of Balliol Col., Oxford 

Mathematics, Pure and Applied—T. A. Hirst, Ph.D., 
F.R.S., &e. 

Military Suljects—Lieut. Hexry Baackennury, R.A, 
Assistant-[usteuctor in Artillery, Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich. 

Mineralogy — Henry Witurm Bristow, F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Hon. Fell. of King’s College, Lonion; of the 
Geolog. Survey of Great Britain. 

Music—W. Potr, F.R8,, Mus. Bas, 0.00. 

Naval Subjects—Dennam ROBINson. 

Navigation—H. W. Jeans, F.R.A.S., Royal Naval Coil, 
Portsmouth. 

Painting and the Fine Artse—Rvura N, Worxen, 
Keeper and Secre'ary to the National Gallery. 

Political Economy—James E. Tnornouv Rooers, MLA, 
Prof. of Polit. Econ., Oxford ; Tooke Prof. of Economic 
Science and Statistics in King's Coll, London, 

Printing, Bibliography, &e.—R. J. Courrney, Super- 
inteudeut at Messrs. Spottiswoode aud Co.'s Printing 
Otlice. 

Thevlozy and Ecelesiastical Literatare—C. MeRtvaLe, 
B.D., Chaplain to the Speaker of the Mouse of Com- 
mons. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, aad Co., Paternos'er row. 


ARCHBISHOP THOMSON’S LAWS of THOUGHT. 
Now ready, in crown 8v»., price %s. Gd. cloth. 
N OUTLINE of the NECESSARY 
i LAWS of THOUGHT. A Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic, By the Most Rev. Wituiam THomsox, 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Seveuth Thousand. 
London: LoncMAN, Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 


iterature—The Rev. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





ENSUS of ENGLAND and WALES, 
1861. Population Tables. Vol. I. Number and 
Distribution of the People of England and Wales (com- 
prising Part 1, Counties Alphabetically Arranged: Part 
750 pp. 


2, Registration and Poor-Law Divisions). 
Price 83. 
May be had separately :— 


Population Tables. Vol. I. 


B. roughs, Parishes, and Places in each of the Counties 
of England and Wales, alphabetically arranged, 224 pp. 
Price 23. 6d. 


Population Tables. Vol. I. Part 2. Registration and 
Poor-Law Divisions; the Divisional Parts are pub- 
lished separately, namely— 


1. London—comprising parts of Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Kent. Price 4d 


2. Comprising parts of Surrey and Kent, and the Dis- 
tricts or Unions chiefly in Sussex, Hants, and 
Berks. Price 8d. 

3. Comprising part of Middlesex, and the Districts or 
Unions chiefly in Herts, Bucks, Oxford, North- 
ampton, IInntingdon, Bedford, aud Cambridge. 
Price 6d. 

4. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. Price 6d. 


6. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in Wilts, 
D nset, Devon, Cornwali, and Somerset. Price 
81. 


G. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in G’ou* 
ecster, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Worcester, and 
Warwick. Price 81. 

7. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in Lei- 
cester, Rutlund, Liucolu, Notts, aud Derby. Price 


8d. 


~ 


8. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in 
Cheshire and Lancashire. Price 8d. 


© 


Compris‘ng the Districts or Unious chiefly in Yovrk- 
shire, Price 81 

10. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in Dur- 

ham, Northumber'and, Cumberland, and West- 

moreland. Price 61. 


&l. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in Mon- 
mouthshire aud Wales. Price 6d. 





ENSUS of ENGLAND and WALES, 
13861. Population Tables. Vol. Il. Ages, Civil 
Condition, Occupations, and Birthplices of the People 
(comprising Summary Tables and detailed Abstracts). 
1,955 pp. Price 11s. 
he Divisional Parts are published separately, namel;— 


1. London—comprising parts of Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Kent. 92 pp. Price Is. 


2 Comprising parts of Surrey and Kent, and the 
Districts or Unions chiefly in Sussex, Hants, and 
Berks. 176 pp. Price 2s. 


3. C-mprising part of Middiesex,and the Districts or 
Unions chiefly in Herts, Bucks, Oxford, North- 
ampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, and Cambridge. 
144 pp. Price 1s. 64. 


4. Comprising the Districts or U.sions chiefly in 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 120 pp. Price 1s. 3d. 


5. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in Wilts, 
Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, aud Somerset. 158 pp. 
Price 1s. 8d. 


€. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in 
Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Worcester, 
and Warwick. 172 pp. Price 1s 9}d. 


7. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in Lei- 
cester, Rutland, Liucoln, Notts,and Derby. 128 pp. 
Price ls. 4d 

8. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiofly in 
Cheshire and Lancashire. 1v3 pp. Price 1s. 1}d. 

$. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in York- 
shire. 142pp. Pricels. 6d 

10. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in Dur- 
ham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and West. 
moreland. 112 pp. Price Is. 2d. 


11. Comprising the Districts or Unions chiefly in- 
Monmouthshire and Wales. 135 pp. Price 1s. 5d. 





ENSUS of ENGLAND and WALES, 
1861. Population Tables. Vol. III. General Re- 
port. 264 pp., fcap. folio. Price 2s. lud. 


(= VSUS of ENGLAND and WALE 
1861. General Index to the Names of ae 
and Places separately returned in the Population 
Tables. 160 pp.,feap. folio, Price 1s. 8d. 


The above, and all Descriptions of Purliamentary 
Papers, may be had at very low prives of 


Mr. HANSARD, 32 Abingdon stre:t, West- 

minster, and 13 Great Queen street, Lin- 

coln’s Inn Fields LEond 
Messrs. EYRE and SPOTIISWOODE, New [ Lndon. 


Part 1. Summary Tables, 
and Hiouses and Population in Hundreds, Cities, 


Tourists, 1862-3, 9s. ; 
1 


covery of the Nile, 8s.; Niclolls’ 3 Forty Years iu America, 


2s. Gd; Life of Sir Wiliam Napier, 2 vols., 153.; 
for Wives, 3 Vols., 10s. ; 


across the Turkoman Desert, to HERAT, 


‘““M. Vambéry has the true traveller's ardour. The 
book is full of interest; M. Vdambéry unites to the 
ardour and perseverance “of au undaunted traveller the 
sprightliness of expression ani facility of style which 
belong toa practised writer."—Churchman. 

“ Arminius Vambéry was wandering for months and 
months, with only a few rags for his covering, without 
necessary food, and in constant peril of perishing by a 
death of cruelty, if not of torture. 
his life in his hand, and hold it very close in the prospect 
of a possible impalement.”—Zimes, February 14, 1855. 


JOHN MURR 


He did in fact take | 


TRAVELS IN TURKISTAN. 
Now ready, with Map and 12 Illustrations, 8vo., 21s. 
THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


Who in the Disguise of a Dervish Wandered through CENTRAL ASIA, from Teheran 


KHIV A, BOKHARA, and SAMARCAND, 


during the year 1863. 


“ Like all true dervishes, vagabonds, and story-tellers, 
Dr. Vambéry has the art ‘of attracting and fascinating 
his listeners, and our enj ryment of his free, ra:nbling, 
picturesque narrative is not in the least enhanced by his 
| going through the form of telling us he went to look 

after the participle in jak iu its original seats; his story 
is exceedingly enter:aining. We do not propose to give 
any outline of the actusl course pursued; we assume 
that the bouk is in everybody's hands. " _ Saturday 
| Review. 


A Y, Albemarle Street. 





Notc E. - a CA APT AIN CG. DE LA 
POER BERESFORD'S NEW NOVEL, HOODS 
and MASKS, will be published immediately, in 3 vols. ; 
and FOR LOVE or MONEY, the New Novel in 3 vols. 
by 8. W. Futtom, Author of * The Great Highway,” is 
now Yeady at every Library. 

CuaRLEs J. SkexT, Publisher, 10 King William street, 
Charing Cross. 


NTOTICE.—ARTEMUS WARD, His 

Book, with notes by the Editor of the * Biglow 
Papers,” the wittiest and most mirth-provoking work 
that has been publisued for miny years, is now ready, 
price 3s, éd., by post 3s.10d. ‘The author will shortly 
visit this country, to take, fora time, the late Albert 
Smith’s place among us.—Joun Campen HorTen, and 
all booksellers. 








STANDARD EDITION. 
Re-[ssue in Monthly Volumes. 
On the 3rd of April will be published Vol. L, and con- 
tinued regularly until compteted, price 43. 
neatly half-boun 1. 


By istont of NGLAND. 
From the INVASION of JULIUS C.ESAR to the 
ACCESSION of QUEEN VICTORIA. 

By Hume, SMoLtett, and Hucies. 

With Histor‘cal Illustrations, Autographs, an] Portraits. 





The work is publishing in monthly volumes, embel- 
lished with numerous Engravings on Steel, comprising 
a selection of Historical IMlustratious from Bowyer's 
“History of England,” and from paintings by the most 
eminent masters, with Portraits of ail the Sovereigns 
fromthe Norman Conquest, according to the cestuma of 
the diiferent ages, aud authentic fac-similes of their 
autographs. 

London: Bett and Danpy, 186 Fleet street. 


iF IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo I. Grinpon. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts. 





Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cluth, price 63. 6d. 


London: F. Przman, 20 Paternoster rov, 1.C. 





Now ready, boards, price 1s. 61. 
ITS; a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to ‘* Temple Bur,” “ Once a Week,” 
“Chambers’s Journal,” &c. By Lewis Houcu, M.A. 
With Two Illustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 





Demy 4to. cloth, price 73. 6d. 


(THE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 

or, the Hand an Index of Menta! Development, 
according to MM. D’Arpentigny ani Desbarrolles. 
Illustrated by 31 Drawings of hands of living celebrities 
and hands representative of national characteristics 
and peculiarities. By Ricuaro Beamisn, F.R.S., &e ., 
Author of “ Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel.” 


Loudon: EF. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just publ.shed, extra cloth, price 2s. 61. 
OEMS. By J. Greer. Dedicated by 
. permission to Martiu Ff. Tupper, Esq., D.C.L., 
ERS. 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Bueittisa Liuprary, 
24 Cockspur street, Charing Cross. 


"Goer and HUTT have the fol- 


lowing list of surp!us books withdrawn from their 
Library at the reduced prices annexed :-—Grantley 
Berkeley’s Recollection -,2 vols., 153.; Wraxail’s Caroline 
Matilda, 3 vols., 20s. ; Burton's Scut "Abrui ad, 2 vols., 35.; 
Freer’s Anne of Austria, 2 vols, 163.; Vitzps 
Memoirs of Archbishop Wha ely, 2 vols, 10:.; Vi 
Life of Rube:t Stephenson, 2 vols., 
18s.; Mouhot’s ‘Travels in Indo-China, 2 vols., 16s. ; 
Newman's Apologia, 93.; Speke 3 What Lad to tue Dis- 







2 vo!s., Lls.; Life of Menrieta Caracciolo (vest edition), 
Ordeal 
Perpeiual Curate, 3 vo's., 17s. 
All clean aud in good condition. 





Street Square, Fleet Street, E.C. .. ee 
Messrs. LONGMAN, Paternoster row, E.C. 


Messrs. BLACK, Edinburgh. 


Messrs. THOM and SON3, ) abi 
Messrs. HODGES and SMITH, fj V0" 


Just ready, Second Edition, revised and corrected, price 


land. By JoserH Mircue.t, 


1s., by post ls. 11. 

puss for LESSENING the TAXATION 
of the COUNTRY, by the assumption by the 

Government of the Railways of Great Br.tais and Irc- 

F.KS.E., F.G.S., Civil 

Engineer, Member of the Lusttution of Civil Mugineers. 





And generally of all booksellers in all parts of the 
country. 


“Bs ately pub‘i ised, price lés. 


MEMors of JOSEPH STURGE. 
a With a Portrait. 

Containing an Account of his Labours in Coanec:ion 
with Public and Philuthropic Movements for newly 
Forty Years, and includes Letters from Lord Brougham, 
Thomas Clarkson, Sir T. F. Buxton, Daniel O'Connell, 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Whittier the American Poet, &e. By 
Rev. Henry Ricwarp. 

Extracts FROM LireRary Notices. 

“One of the brightest examples in modern times of 
the ‘blessed life’ was the life o: Joseph Sturge. and of 
the best piece of biography in modern times is ‘Memoirs 
of Joseph Sturge,” by Henry Richard."—Primitice 
Church Magazine. 

“The life of such a man as Joseph Sturge is like a 
breath of life from the eternal world, a ray that shoots 
across our path, bi dding us step on in the hope of 
brighter hours."—Zumilist. 

“ This is the record of a life faithfully and c»urage- 
ously spent in the service of wankind.”"—Daily News. 

“The book is hearty as a mountain breeze,—a fine 
tonie for the mor..] se.re.”"—Liverpool Mercury. 

“It is an exquisite piece of Christian biography.”"— 
Nonconformist. 

London : S. W. Pantrines, 9 Paternoster row. 
A. W. Be NNeETr, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 








In 2 8vo. vol. of f 1400 pages, with Eugraving:, Fourth 
E.lition, greatly enlarged, 23s. 


OOLEY’S CYCLOP-EDIA of PRAC- 
TiICAL RECEIPLs and PROCESSUS, being a 
General Book of Refereuce for the Mauufcturer, Trades- 
man, Amateur, an 1 Heads of Families. 
From the Times, Nov. 16, 1864. 

“A much impr ved edition, It has become a standard 
work, notouly asa supplement to the pharmacopasias, 
but also as a book of refereuce iu connection with the 
aris, manufactures, an | trades.” 

sous CuvuRncnHi.e. and Sons, New ¥ Burtingios street. 
Third d.tiou (revised for the year 1365), crowu 8yo. 
cloth, 13.61. 


MANUAL of DIET and REGIMEN 

for PHYSICIAN aud PATIENT. By Horact 
Doven., M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the Royal Lutir- 
mary for Diseases of tae Chest. 

“ A very elubor..te and carefully-compiled little book.” 
—Lancet. 

“ This very useful and concis2 work shows how health 
may be sisiained as well as restored. It commends 
itself with great force to all classes, and we recommend 
it most cordia ly in the broadest acceptation of the word 
to all readers.’—Social Science Review. 








* JOHN CuurcHtLt and Sons, New Burlington street. 





By P. H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 
DVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGE- 


i MENT of HER OWN HEALTH, and on the 
‘Treatment of some of the Complaiuts [ucidental to 
Pregnaney, Labour,a id Suckling. With an introductory 
Chapter Speci ally addressed to a Young Wife. Sixth 
Edition, price 2s. 6. 

ADVICE to a MUTHER on the MANAGEMENT of 
her OFFSPRING, and on the Trea:ment of so.ae of 
their more Urgent Diseases. Seveuth dition, price 
2s. 6d. 

“The value of this edition is increasa1 by the cireum- 
stance that it has reccived corrections and additions 
suggested by Sir Cuarles Locock, who has also added to 
it various practical annotations."—British Medical 
Journal. 

JoHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Barlingtoa street. 


By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 

EALTHY SKIN and HAIR; their 

Preservation and Management. Sixth Edition, 
price 23. 6d. 
O. FOOD as . MEANS of PREVENTION of 
DISEASE, Price 2d., by post 5d. 
HUFELAND'S pe of Ph 
Sixth Thousand, price 23. 6d. 
Joun Cuurcuiit and Sons, New Burlington sti reet. 


Ts JOURNAL of HOR’ ICUL TURE 
COVrrTAGE GARDENER, aud COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Gro. W. JuHNSON, 
V.RH.LS., and Ronerr Hoe, Li.D., F.LS., assisted by 
an efficient Staif, is a first-class Miustrated Gardening 
Pubticition, published every ‘tuesday Moruing, in time 
for the day mails. Price 31.; stamped, 4d. A specimen 
number free fur four stamps. A new Volume was com- 
menced on January 3, 1365.—"“ Journal of Horticulture ” 
Office, 171 Fleet street, E.C. ‘Lo be had of all booksellers 


LONGING LIFE. 

















London: Epwarp Sranroxp, 6 Charing Crva3, S.W. 








andat the railway stalls, 
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‘Th’s day is publ's’ el. 
THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 
A New Edition, with additional Hymns. 18me. cloth, 
4s. 6d., moroceo, 7s. ¢d., morocco extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. | 
From the Best Eaglish Hymn-Writers. | 


Selected and arranged by RounpDeLt Parmer. 
This forms ove of the Golden Troasury Serie’. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
Uniformly printed in 18mo., with Vignette Titles, by T. | 
Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. Noel Paton, 0.8.4., &e. | 
Bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco plain, 7+. Cd.; 
morocco extra, 10s. Gd. each volume. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BURNS. HditeJ from the best Printed and Mauu- 
script Author.ties, with Copious Glossarial Index, | 
and a Biographice! Memoir. By ALEXANDER SMITH, 
2 vols, hands: mely bound in cloth, with Vignette 
and Design by J. B., engraved by Shaw. Price 9s. 

** Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition 
of Burns yet out."—Edinbu: gh Duily Review. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL 
COUNTRIES and all TIMES. Gathered and 
Narrated by the Author of ‘* The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
With a Vignette from a Statuetie of Miss Nightin- 
gale by Miss Bonhain Carter. 


The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. 
Selected and Arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. With 
a Vignette by R. Farran. 


The BALLAD-BOOK. A Selection of 
the Choicest British Bullads. Kdited by WILLIAM 
ALLINGnNAM. With a Vignette by J. Noel Patou. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of the 
BESt SONGS and LYRICAL POEMS in the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selee ssi a « airanged 
with Notes, by Francis Turner PaLGRave. With 
a Vignette by I’. Wovluer. 


The CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from 
the BEST POETS. Sel.cted and arranged by 
CoventRY Paimore. With a Vignette by T. Wool- 
ner. 


The FAIRY-BOOK: Classic Fairy 


Stories. Selected and rendered anew by the Author 
of“ John Halifax.” With a Vignette by J. Nvel Paton. 


The JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anec- 
dotes and Sayings. Selected anlarranzed by Mark 
Lemon, Editor of Puch. With @ Vignette by 
Charles Keene. 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this 
WORLD to THAT which is to COME. By Jouy 
Buxyax. Wiha Viguetie by W. Holiaiun Huut. 

*,* Copies on large paper, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 61. ; 
half-bound morocco, Luvs. 6d. each. 


BACON’S ESSAYS and COLOURS of 
GOOD ani EVIt. With Notesand Glossarial Index 
by W. ALois Wraicart, M.A., Trinity Coleze, Cam- 
bridge; and a Vignette Engraving, after Woolner's 
statue of Bacon, by Jeens. 

*,* Copies on large pape", crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; 
half-bound morocco, LUs. td. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 











This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8vo, eloth, price 2s. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “THE HEIR of 


REDCLYFFE.”’ 
THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE 
FAMILY. 
By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
GOBLIN MARKET, and Other 
By Curtstiva G. Rosserri, Wita 2 

Illustrations from Desigus by G. D. Rossett’. 

“The poetical art of Miss Rossetti is simple, firm, 
and deep. . . She can point to tinished woik—to 
work whieh it would be difficult to mend. ’— Times. 

MAcMILLAN aud Co., London and Cambridge. 





New Edition, this day, c:own 8vo., price 12s. 6d. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymolo- 
gical lilustrations ot History, Ethnology, aud Geo- 
graphy. With o Map showiug the settlements of 
the Celts, Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians in the 
British Isles und Northeru France. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taytor, M.A, 


MAcMILLAN aud Co., London and Cambridge. 











“ As indispensable as ‘ Bradshaw.’ "— Times. 
SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION, 
Crown 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
A_ STATISTICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and HIs- 
TORICAL ACCOUNT of the STATES and SOVE- 
REIGNS of the CIVILIZED WORLD for the YEAR 
865. 
By Frepericx Martin. 

“ The matter is so clearly and systematically arranged, 
the statistics of any one State or nation may be easily 
referred to, or those of two or more may be compared 
with each other witl.out difficulty. It fully merits the 
support it claims fiom all who have an active interest in 
politics or commerce.’ —Timmes. 


“ After a year’s use of the previous issue we have 
begun to wonder how men ever did without it"— 
Examiner, 


MACMILLAN and Ce., London aud Cambridge. 


| available to all imvellig 
} with the Greek or Latin languares or not, all Greek and 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Crovn 8ve, c’oth, 2s. 61. 


FOUR ASSIZE SERMONS Preached 
at York and Leeds. By Franets rencu, A.M, 
Chaplain to the Ligh Sueritf of Yorkshire. 

Also, by the same Author. 


BRIEF NOTES on the GREEK of the 
NEW TESTAMENT for English Readers. By the 
Rev. Francis Trencu, M.A., Rector of Isiip, Oxon. 

“These brief Not-s have been composed with one 
single object in view, viz. that Of bringing some con- 
tribution towards an accurate perception of the force and 
meaning of the original Greek in the New Testament. 

It will be found, with a view of making these brief notes 

nt persons, whether acquainted 





Latin words are excluded fe m the body of the page and 
placed below, as not essentiol, although helpful towards 
the comp:ehension of the bok.” —Z£ctract from Author's 
Preface. 

Crown 8-o., Cs. 
Macminias and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Iu the press, and shortly will be published. 


DA V I D: 
. 
FOUR SERMONS. 
Preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Queen 
and to the Prince of Wales. 
Serwox T. DAVID'S WEAKNESS.—IL DAVID's 
iTH.—UL DAVID'S ANGER.—IV. DAVID'S 






Macmtrnan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Also this day is published, by the sam2 Author. 
STORIES of BANKS and BANKERS. 
By Freperick Martin. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MacmiLian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Shortly will be published, in 8vo. 

T= ANNUAL REGISTER; a Review 

of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 

Yeur 1864, Leing the Second Volume of an improved 
Series. 

The foll »wing critiques upon the volume for 1863 have 
been selected from a number of favourab!e no-ices. 

“ This is the first of a new and improved series, upon 
which a most favourable judgment may be pronounced. 
The value of a book of this kind cannot be over-es:i- 
mated.” —Press. 

‘*There is abundant assurance about the manner and 
method of its arrangement to prove that persons well up 
in literatu:e have been employed to put it together, the 
result of which is, that as a work of reference it will be 
invaluable.” —Dell’s Messenger. 

“In its improved form, the Annual Register will be 
welcome to all who wish for a good and trustworthy re- 
cord of the past year.”"—Reader. 

“ The‘ History of England * has been transformed into 
a continuous narrative from a mere abridgment of Han- 
sard, and the notices of foreign couutvries are as careful 
as ever." —Spectatur. 

“This, the latest volume, presents many improve- 
Of great value to nll who take an interest 
in the affairs of nations."—Daily News. 

London: Rivinorons, Waterloo place: and the other 
proprietors. 


This day, 8vo., price Ls. 6d. 
QHAKESPEARE’S EDITORS and 
COMMENTATORS. By the Rev. W. R. Arrow- 
smirn, Incumbent of Old St. Pancras. 
Londou: J. Russece Surrn, 36 Soho square. 





This day, 8vo. cloth, with fae-simile of Magua Charta, 
10s. 6d 
ZING JOHN of ENGLAND: a His- 
tory and Vindication based on the original 
authorities. By Wittram Cmapwick, of Arksey, Don- 
caster. 
London: J. Ruseue Sura, 35 Soho square. 
TO RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 
\ URRAY and CO.’S BOOK of INFOR- 
J MATION for RALLWAY TRAVELLERS and 
RAILWAY OFFICIALS. Llustra ed with Anecdotes, 
&e., by K. Bonp, Superinterdent of the Great Western 
Railway Station, Newport. Will be ready 20ch April 
Price 1s. 6d. 
London: Mvueray and Co., 13 Pa erno ster row. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. THOMAS ADOLPIT" 





“ROLLOPES NEW 





WORK. 
The COMMONWEALTH of 
FLORENCE: a History of Four Cenvuries. By T. 


A. TroLtore. Inu deny sv». (Ja a few days. 


Mr. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 

The HISTORY of FREDERICK the 
GREAT. By Taomas Cantyte. Vols. V. and VL, 
price 49s., compl.t ng the work. (This da). 

NEW EDITION of 
ROBERT BROWNINGS POETICAL 


WORKS. In 3 vols. feap. 8v0, with a photo- 
graphic Portrait of Mr. Browning. (On Monday 


NEW SPORTING WORK.—Mr. CHARLES 
CLARKE’S 


CRUMBS from a SPORTSMANS 
TABLE. 2 vols. post 8vo. [ This day. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ DENI3 
DONNE.” 


On GUARD. By Miss Annie Thomas. 
A Now Novel in 3 vols. Will be ready next week. 
NEW NOVEL by Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

MISS MACKENZIE. By Anthony 


Trottore. In 2 vols. Is now ready at all tue 
Libraries. 


SCRUTATOR’S PRACTICAL LES- 
SONS on HUNTING and SPORTING. Post 8vo., 
9s. [This day. 

The NEW NOVEL, in 3 vols., post 8vo. 

MILES BULLER; or, the Little World 


of Onniegate. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





Crown 8vo., price 73. 6d. cloth. 


JHAT the WORLD MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN; or, Possibilities of Creat oa. 
By Jounx Georoe Haroreaves. 

“An exceelingly ingenious and humorous book 
thoroughly religious, notwithstanding its exuberaut fun, 
and unmistakeably the proluctio: of a man of thought, 
culture, aud science.”"—British Quarterly Review. 

London: Stmpxrx, Marsa, and Co. 





E PORCUETS STANDARD 
FRENCH WORKS : 
DEPORQUET'S Le TRESOR de L'ECOLIER FRAN- 
CAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 

3s. Gd. 
FRENCH INTE RLOCUO COR (Complément du Trésor). 
3s. 6d. 


PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3: 64. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar, 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH a:d ENGLISI DICTIONARY. 
bound. 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3a. 64, 
HISTOIRE @ANGLETERRE. 33. 61, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 
3s. 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read- 
ing-Book). 3s. 6d. 
London: Stupxty, MarsHact, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 
square, N.W. 


4s. 61. 





Ninth Edition, feap., 23. €d. sewed; or 3s. cl sth. 


TUE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 

DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, 
and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of the 
Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs,ani Skin; and 
of their Treatment by Water and other Hygienic Means, 
By James Manpy Gocty, M.D., L.R.C.S., and F..P.3., 
Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.S., London, &. 

“ Dr. Gully has published a large aud elaborate work 
on the Water Cure, which is, we think, the best treatise 
on the subject that has yet appearel.”— Westminster 
Review. 

“Dr. Gully’s book is evidently written by a well- 
educated medical man. This work is by far the most 
scientitic that we have seen on hydropathy."—Athenwum. 

“Of all the expositions which have beeu published 
respecting the Water Cure, this is the most tangible and 

plete."—Literary Gazette. 





Just published, 8ve., handsomely bound, price 53. 
AVIRA: a Tale, and Other Poems. By 
4 B. Burrorp Raw ines. 

London: Murnay and Cv., 13 Paternoster row. 





Just published, crown 8vo., handsomely bound, price 5s. 


Aj ARKHAM, and Other Poems. By 
yA Caxiron Wess. 
Loudon; Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 


NT EW EXCHANGE, LIVERPOOL.— 

The BUILDER of Friday qill contain a view of 
the News Rvom of the New Exchange, Liverpool—au 
account of the Absorbing Well at New Baruett, with 
plau and sections—Condition of our Towns, Perth—the 
Drainage of Paris—Restorations in Northera ltaly— 
with various other interesting papers, and all the art, 
sunitary, and coustractional news uf the week. Price 4d., 
or by post 5d. 


1 York street, Covent Garden, and_all newsmen. 

















Just published, feap. sewed, prica 23. 6d. 


GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDRO- 
TUERAPEIA: the Water Cure in Acute Disease, 
By James Manby Gutty, M.D., &, &., Author of the 
* Wa'er Cure in Chronic Disease.” 
London: Simexrx, Magswaryt, and Cv., Stationers” 
Hail court. 








THE LIFE ofa GREAT ENGINEER. 
Now ready, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. of 650 pages, Illustra- 
ted with tive Portraits and numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings, price, in extra Cloth, 243. 


Ts LIFE, TIMES, and SCIENTIFIC 

LABOURS of the MARQUIS of WORCESTER; 

to which is added a Reprint of his Century of Inventions, 

with a Commentary thereon, by Henry Dincks, Civil 

Engineer, &c. A few copies remain of the thirty o pies. 

printed on Large Paper, L vol. 4to., with Ludia Proofs 
before the Letters of the Portraits, price £4 4s. 
Bernard Qvariten, 15 Piccadilly. 
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PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE is now pub- 
lished as a Morninc REview as well as an 
Eventnc NEWSPAPER. 

The Morning Edition contains a review of 
the Parliamentary proceedings of the previous 
night, and a few paragraphs of special intelli- 
gence. The rest of the paper is composed of 
Original Articles. 

To provide the News looked for in a morning 
newspaper is so great an undertaking, and one 
that is already so fully accomplished by half-a- 
dozen journals, that the Proprietors of the 
PALL MALL GAZETTE do not attempt it. 
But to any one of these newspapers the PALL 
MALL GAZETTE will add a series of Original 
Articles such asis provided in no other daily paper. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE is still pub- 
lished as an Evextne NEwsPaPER, and deferring 
to the wishes of some subscribers who wish to 
have the Evening News and the Money Marke 
report at greater length, the paper is enlarged 
by four pages. —— 

The last Twelve Numbers contain the following 

among other Original Articles :— 

The New Reform Association. 

Italian Opinion of the Yellow Buok. 

Ladies in the Hunting Field. 

rhe Philosophy of an Emperor. 

Musicai Audiences. 

First Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings. 

The Irish Debate. 

Girl Graduates. 

A Letter from the Scho 

Earl Russell on the Eng 

England and America. 
Grievances the Lords should Redress. 

From Oxford street to Piccadilly, vid Hamilton place. 
Married for an ey. 

Tie Public 8 s Calendar for 1865 

Evenings in poor 

Lord Palmerston. ’ 

Sir John Lawrence's Administration. 

Amateurs and Artists. 

Capital Punishme ent 

The a of the G Guns. 

The Capture of Charleston. 

Compul sory Mor ality. 

Shakespeare as Actor and Critic. 

Inspection of Convents., 

Lord Grey on Reform. 

ae seat 4 amongst Tiieves. 

Female Fox-hunters. 
Confidential Inquiries. 

Church Recruits snd Church Deserters. 
Rossetti’s Dunte’s Comedy. 

The Pelizzioni Case. 

A Word for the Germans. 

The Man who Hunts and never Jumps. 





olroom. 
lish Constitution. 











Good Soci ety. 
The Relig ous Advisers of the House of Commons. 
se 3 and Amateurs. 





ts 
@ Philos »phy of Black-balling. 

The Navy and the Naval Reserve. 

The * Love Chase” at the Adelphi. 
Studies in Biography. 

‘Two New Novels. 

Clerical Subscriptions. 

Tie Edmunds Scandal, 

Letters from Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart.—VI 
French and English Actors. 

Lord Westbury and the Attorneys. 

The Japanese Murderers. 

The History of Julius Cesar, 

Miss Mackenzie. 

Our American Difficulties. 

Felo de-se. 

Helen Faucit at Drury Lane. 


The Duc de Morny. 
Lord Brougham and Mr, Edmunds. 
The Hunting Parson. 
Primitive Marriage. 
Alpine Sketches. 
Natives. 
Radical Swells. 
The Career of the Duc de Morny. 
The Blue Books. 
Lord Derby’s “ Homer.” 
Attwood’s Bank. 
The Widow M’ Dermott. 
Luther's Letters to Women. 
Mr. Gladstone and the Church. 
The New Comedy “ Settling Day.” 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE also contains :— 

A Review of Proceedings in Parliament. A 
Summary of the News in all the Morning Papers. 
The Evening News made up to the time of going 
to Press. Full Telegraphic Despatches. A Re- 
port from the Money Market; and many items 
of special information from abroad. 

The First Edition is published at 3 p.m., and 
the Second Edition at 4.30. Later editions are 
issued as occasion requires, 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE may be ob- 
tained of all Booksellers and Newsvendors, and 
at all Railway Bookstalls. The back numbers 
may be had through any Newsvendor, or direct 
from the Office, on receipt of Stamps covering 
cost of paper and postage. One Stamp will 
carry two numbers, 





Office, 14 Sauispory Street, Stranp, W.C, 


. 


| MESSRS. 
BLACKWOOD AND SONS 


| HAVE IN THE PRESS 
A VISIT 


| 
| 


| TO 
The CITIES and CAMPS of the CON- 
FEDERATE STATES. 
By FirzcerRatp Ross, 
Captain of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Service. 
Post octavo, with a Map. 





A UNIFORM EDITION of 
NARRATIVES of ARCTIC VOYAGES 


AN 
CRUISES in J APANESE and 
MALAYAN WATERS. 
By Captain SHERaRD Osporn. 
Three volumes, crown octavo; to be sold separately. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
or 
EMINENT SOLDIERS 
of the LAST FOUR CENTURIES. 
By the Late Major-General Jonn MrtcHett, 


Fall of Napoleon,” 


Author of * Life of Wallenstein,” the ** 
&e. 


Edited, with a Memoir of the Anthor, by Leonarp 
Scumirz, LL.D. 


In One volume, post octavo. 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 
EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. 

By Colonel FE. B. Hamvey, R.A 
fessor of Military History, Strategy, ait Tactics 
at the Staff College. 
In One vol., with Plans. 


Late Pro 





The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
FROM 
AGRICOLA’S 
TO 
REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
By Joun Hitt Burton, 
Author of “The Scot Abroad,” &c 


INVASION 


THE 





A SECOND SERIFS 








or 
ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
From the Saturday Review. 
Post 8vo. 


A CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 
THE 
TALES from ‘‘ BLACKWOOD.” 
In Monthly Volumes at One Shilling. 


Volume I. will be published on 30th April. To be com- 


pleted in Twelve Volumes. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. 
Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
By Putte Stannope WorsLEy, M.A., 

Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxferd. 
Uniform with the “Odyssey,” translated by the same, 


— 


FAUST: a DRAMATIC POEM. 
By GoeTHE. 
Translated into English Verse by Tneoporne Martin. 
In One vol. post 8vo. 





COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
By Cart RITTER, 
Late Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by W. L. Gace. 


Tn crown 8yo. 





GEOLOGY 
ASA 
BRANCH of GQENERALEDUCATION. 
An ADDRESS. 


By Davin Paag, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
CARRY’S CONFESSION. By the 


Author of “High Chure “Owen,” * Matic,” 
&e. 3¥ 
A good nove el."—Pre $. 
‘BEATRICE By Julia Kavanagh. 
“A very interesting story.” —Post. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 vol. 
“A more charming story has rarely been written.”== 
Times. 
SHATTEREDIDOLS. Second Edition. 


“A remarkable and original novel.”"—Athenwum. 


| 
| 
| 


| BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 


| M. Bet! ri Hdition Revised. 3 vols. 


| LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 
| Author of * John and I,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &e. 
(Just ready. 


| Heast and B:ackerr, 15 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready in 8vo., with numerous Illustrations by F. W. 


Fairholt, F.S.A., 21s. 
HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 


THorNuvry. 
“ Pleasant reading is Mr. Thornbury’s ‘ Haunted Lon- 
don'—a gossipping, historical, antiquarian, topographical 
volume, amusing both to the Lonioner anl the country 
cousin." Star. 
Also, Cheap Edition, with Portrait, 5s. 
LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 
Including his Journal and Corresponlence. By 
Mrs, OLIrHant. 
Horst and Brack 


ETT, 15 Great Marlborough street. 





NEW BOOKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Just ready, post 8yo. ¢ loth, price 73. 61. 


MOLIERE CHARACTERS. 

By Cuanrtes Cowven Ciarxe, Author of “ Skakespeare 
l y "Suber linate,” «ec. 

Fy ou.” —Shake- 










“A marvellous witty fellow, I assure 


irab‘e book, faithfully done, and full of 
|} thorough appreciation of the celebrated French author, 
whom Mr. Clarke justly considers the greatest comic 
dramatist afcer Shakespeare that the world has yet pro- 
duced."—Literary Gazette. 

All honour, to take no higher ground, to the writer 
whose pages st upply unfailing food for honest lau; ghter 4 
and there are few in that respect equal to Molitre.”"— 
Reader. 

** No one who would fully relish Molitra should omit 

to read this volume of his characters."—Morning Adver- 
tiser. 
“ This will be found an amusing and instructive volume. 
It may safely be recommended as among the best we 
possess upon one of the wittiest, wisest, and most amiable 
of Frenchmen.”—Edinburgh Courant, 


NEW SCOTCH NOVEL. 

Just ready in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 
DINA; or, Familiar Faces, 
** The author bas constructed a story which is charm- 
ing in many re-pects, and in some respects genuinely 

impressive and powerful. The style is educated and 
| graceful. ‘Dina’ abounds in stirring incidents, boldly 
conceived, and described With great skill and power.”— 
Daily Review. 

“Tt is written in an attractive and refined style.”"— 
Reader. 

“This book is very far from being tedious; it is, in 
fact, very entertaining, though decidedly the reverse of 
sensational.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Thereisa good deal of clever wri ting and skilful 
delineation of character in th ; aul it has the 
further advantage of possessing an original and remark- 
able plot.”"—£dinburgh Courant. 

NEW NOVEL. 

Just ready, in 2 vols., at all the Libraries. 
Nau i F DEAN EE; 
A STORY of EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

“A very charming heroine is Nelly Deane—one of 
those artless, loveable characters whom Wordsworth has 
celebrated. .. . The wicked wiles of Stella Morton, the 
foolish confidence of the young heir, the shipwreck, the 
mistaken identity, and last of all, the extraordinary ren- 
contre of the Scotch servant aud the dying sinner, make 
up altogether a story of considerable interest. Old Dr. 
Brown is a Very delightful, and not an impossible charae- 
ter.”"—Sun. 





<< 











of 












is novel 


Now ready at a)l the Libraries, 
REMARKABLE CONVICTIONS. 
By A WRITER TO THE SIGNET. 


“The book is undoubtedly entertaining. Many of the 
stories are extremely curious, and both invite and detiin 
the reader's attention.”"—Zondon Rertew. 








Edinburgh: Wiit1am P. Nrwo. 
London: Srmpxry, MARSHALL, and Co, 


"SS INDIAN MAIL and 
OF ~ GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
atest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription 24s, per annum, payable in advance, speci- 
men copy, 6d 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Wate ; lace, 
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NEW CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


MAGAZINE,—Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


On March 29th will be published the First Number of a New Ilustrated Monthly Shilling Magazine, to be called 


THE WATCH-TOW ER. 


No. 1 on March 29th. THE WATCH-TOWER. Published Monthly. 
158 FLEET STREET, 


OFFICE: 





Price One Shilling. 


London. 








NEW WORKS AT 








ALL LIBRARIES. 





NEW WORK BY EDMUND YATES. 
In 1 vol. 


PAGES in WAITING. By Author 


of “ Broken t» Harness,” &e. { Ready. 
NEW NOVEL BY LIEUT.-COL. H. BR. ADDISON. 


In 3 vols. 
BEHIND the CURTAIN. Ready. 
“In the highest Cegree interesting.""—Observer. 


RK ON FR ENCH | LITERATURE BY SIR C. F 
— LASCELLES WRAXALL, | ART. 


In 2 vols. 


The SECOND EMPIRE. By Author 


of “Historie Byways,” ‘* Caroline Mat'lda,” &c. [Next week. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST LENORE,” éc 


In 3 vols. 


LEFT to the WORLD. 


NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 


vols., pr 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. ( This day. 
NEW NOVEL BY ” HENRY J. BYRON. 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


PAID in FULL. 


“The book is interesting from the first page to the last."—<Aforning Post, Jan. 


(Zmmediately. 


[Second Edition ready. 
26. 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d, 


GRACE CLIFFORD. By H. Bouverie 


Picorr. { Ready. 
NEW WORK oN SHAKSPERE. 
In 1 vol demy 8vo, with Original Portrait, engraved on steel by H. Adlard, after the 
Colossal Tercentenary Bust by Caurles Bacon, price 24s, 


SHAKSPERE: His Inner Life, as 


Intimated in His Works. By Jomn A. HERAvp. [ Ready. 
‘Mr. Herand has not only expressed original views, but embodied much that has 
ee. said by previous critics, His book is to some extent a consolidation of opinion 
with respect to its subject.”—Athenwum, Feb. 25, 1865, 





PUT to the TEST. A Novel. crm, 


NEW NOVEL BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
In 3 vols., price 31s, 6d. 


MERCEDES. By Author of “Caro- 


line Matilda,” &e. ({ Ready 


NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF “ ETON SCHOOL-DAYS,” é&c 


In 1 vol., price 10s, 6.11. 


BUTLER BURKE at ETON. a 


NEW NOVEL BY % MISS” ANNIE THOMAS. 


In 3 vols., price 31s, 6d. 


“Denis Donne,” “ Bertie Bray,” &e. 


| ‘BARRY 0’ BYRNE. By the Author 


of * Sir Victor's Choice,” 





JOHN MAXWELL and CO., Publishers, 


122 Fleet Street, London. 


a 








NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE. —Price One Penny. No. 1 on Saturday, March 25th. 


THE DAY 


London: WARD, LOCK, 


and TYLER, 


OF REST. 


158 Fleet Street. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


BITTER SWEETS. A Love Story. 


By Joseru Harron. 


A MERE STORY.—This day. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
SPORTING in NORTH AMERICA; 
being a Shooting and Fishing Tour through the 
States in 1861-2. By B. Revoit. 
Mr. SALA’S DIARY in AMERICA. 

This day is ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
My DIARY in AMERICA in the 
MIDST of WAR. By George Avoustus Saba. 
The THIRD EDITION of “GEORGE GEITH.” 


This day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. London : 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


A MERE STORY, 


By the AUTHOR of “ TWICE LOST,” 


May be obtained at all the Libraries this day, in 3 vols. post 8yo., 24s. 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill. 








GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT. By | — 





F. G. Trarrorp, Author of “‘The World in the 
Chureb,” “ City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone,” 

&e. 
** Rarely have we seen an abler work than this, or one 
which more vigorously interests us in the principal 
characters of its most fascinating story.”—TZimes, 


The 


This day is published, in 3 vols. 


FACES for FORTUNES. By Augustus | Cases for binding the Vol., 2s. 6d. each. 


MayHew, Author of “ Whom to Marry and How to 
Get Married, ”" “The Greatest Plague in Life,” &c. 


SPECTATOR 


eae Price, bound in half-calf, £1 11s. 6d. ; 


Now ready. 


for 1864. 
or in cloth, £1 10s, 


May be had at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, or by order through any Bookseller. 





“There is no sound in this worl! so beautiful as the 
laughter of women, In the hope of hearing it this book 
was written."—TZhe Preface. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 
MASANIELLO of NAPLES. By Mrs. 


Horace Sr. Joun. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 
AVILA HOPE: a Novel. 
NEW EDITION of “the WORLD in the CHURCH.” 
This day is published, in 1 vol., 6s. 


the Author of “‘George Geith of Fen Court,” “Too 
Much Alone,” &c. 


Also, uniform with the above. 


THE PEOPLES PICKWICK. 


Messrs. Caapman and HAL. beg to announce 
THE PEOPLE'S EDITION 





193 Piccadilly. 


Second Edition, price 1s. 


ETROSPECTS and PROSPECTS: 

1359-1865. A Political Sketch. By Wittman 
EpMonsTone LENDRICK. 

“We recommend the very able pamphlet in which Mr. 


or 
THE WoREs Lendrick reviews Whig policy and Whig tactics during 


the last thirty years to the perusal of our readers.”"— 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS, | Morning Advertiser. 
In Monthly Volumes, price 2s, each ; 
COMMENCING WITH 
The WORLD in the CHURCH. By THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
In 2 vols. 
Volume I. on March the 30th. 


| “A clever pamphlet."—Morning Herald. 

“Mr. Lendrick writes with a peculiar vigour, fresh- 
ness, and assurance. Convinced of the truth of his 
statements, he carries conviction to saa mind of others.” 
—Press. 


tive cause by his remarkably able pamphlet.” — Brighton 
Gazette. 
“Mr. Lendrick’s brochure displays a thorough know- 





City and Suburb. 6s. Trevlyn Hold, 6s. 
Too Much Alone. 6s. Maurice Dering. 63. 
Tinstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





WEALE’S SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME (No. 150) just added. 


ledge of history and politics."—Zdinburgh Courant 


| 

| 

| ** Mr. Lendrick has done good service to the Conserva- 
| 

} 

| 

Rivinctons: London, Oxford, aud Cambridge. 





HIS D: > 
AY is PUBLISHED, and wil| A TREATISE ON LOGIO, | N EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 


be given on a written or personal application, the 
Thirty-first Annual Report, Cash Account, and Balance- 
Sheet of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. By § 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
39 King street, Cheapside, Feb. 15, 1845. 





PURE and APPLIED. 
S. H. EmMENs. 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth. 
London; Virrve Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


| most POPULAR FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS coustantly on hand at 
Wititam ALLAN ard Co.'s, Importers of Foreign 
Books, Stationers’ Hall court, London, E.C. 
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NEW WORKS. 


EARL RUSSELL’S ESSAY on 
the HISTORY of the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and 
CONSTITUTION, from the Reign of Henry VII. to 
the Present Time. New Edition with Introduction. 
Syvo. Ils 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. By 


HERMAN MERIVALE. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


HISTORIC: AL ‘and PHILOSO- 


PHICAL ESSAYS. By Nassau W. Senor. 2 vols, 
post Svo, lbs. 


4. 

LORD MACAULAY’S' HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James II, 
Cabinet Edition, with Portrait and brief Memoir. 8 vols. 
post 8vo, 48s, e 

5. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James II. 
L ibrary Edition, with Portrait and brief Memoir. 5 vols, 
8vo. 

6. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of 


AMERICA, from its Discovery by Columbus to the 
Establishment of the Federal Republic. By Ex1zabneru 
Cooper. Crown 8vo. oe: 8s. 6d. 


LETTERS fom the UNITED 


STATES, CUBA, and CANADA. By the Hon. AMELIA 
M. Murray. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map. 16s. 


BACON’S PHILOSO- 
we A by Mes-rs. Ecits and 


LORD BACON’S LITERARY 
and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Edited by Messrs. 
SpeppinG aud Heatu, 2 Vols. 8yo. 3¢s. 


10. 


LORD BACON’S LETTERS and 
LIFE, including his OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited 
by JAMES SreppinG, M.A, Vols. f.and If, 8vo. 24s. 

1], 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH ; 
Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Tenth Edition. 
8vo. 5s. 

DEFENCE of the 
Author. 3s. 6d. 


LORD 
PHICAL WORKS 


SreppING. 5 vols. Svo. 


or, a 
Feap. 


ECLIPSE of FAITH, by its 


12. 


From SUNDAY to SUNDAY : 
an attempt to consider familiarly the Wei kday Life and 
Labours of a Country C lergyman. By the Rey. R. GEE, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vv. 5s, 

13, 


HISTORICAL 
LYRA GERMANICA, drawn from a 
Sources. By Tueovore Kupier, Minister of the 
German Protestant Reformed Church. Feap. 8 vo. 

On Thursday next. 
14, 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME: 
with Ivry and the Armada. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Macavutay. lIdmo. 4s. 6d. 


15. 
’ 7 7a 
Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of 
ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from Drawings by G, 
Scuarr. Feap. 4to. 2s. 


NOTES to the 


uthentic German 


16. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 


SPEARE, Genuine Edition, Large Type, 36 Illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 14s. ; or vols, 3s, Gd. each. 


The HUN NTING- GROUNDS of 


the OLD WORLD. By “FH. A. L.” (The Ol 1 Shekarry ) 
Third Edition, with 7 [ustrations in Lith graphy. 8vo. 
18s, 


18, 
VILLAGE LIFE in SWITZER- 


LAND. By Soruia D, DetmMarp. Post 8vo. 9s. 64, 


19. 

HEAT CONSIDERED asa 
MODE of MOTION. By J. Tynpatt, F.R.S., Professor 
of Nat. Philos. in the Re ryal Institution. Sec nd Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with 102 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. KESTEVEN’S MANUAL 
of the DOMESTIC PRACTICE of MEDICINE. 
Second Edition, with Additions and Omissions. Square 
post 8vo. [On Thursday next. 





20, 





London: 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 


—————____ 


MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS.—Messrg, 


MOXON have the pleasure to announce (by kind permission of Messrs. ( HAPMAN 
and Tarr) that Vol. IL. of this favourite Series wil! consist of a POPUL AR 
SELECTION from the WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. Part [. price 
Sixpence, will 1 ith the Magazines for April. ‘ 


| MOXON’ S MINIATURE POETS.—Part IV. of 
»SELECTION from the WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON will be issyeg 
with the Magazines for April. 


POEMS. By Major W.B. LUMLEY. Fcap. 4to. 


[ Shortly, 


STUDIES in BIOGRAPHY. By Captain L. J. 
TROTTER. In One Handsome Volume, demy 8vo., price 

“Well worthy reading. Capt. Trotter hasaready pen | ‘Sensible, cl uw, and Satie tator. 
and a keeu appreciation of character.”— Notes and Quarics | “Capt. Trotter writes fluently and thinks 

** Entertaining realing,’” —Literary Gazette. | Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*Capt. Trotter is entitled to credit for treating each | “The essays on Becket, Frederic If., and Saye onarola 
— 2se Subjects conscientiously, and for bestowing pains q furnish time ly answer to the Pope's Eucyelical.". 
upon such facts as he considered necessary to the eluci- | Morni ; 
dati on of character."—Home News ‘*Thonughtful and 

“Extremely well written and entertaining biogra- University Majazine. 
phics."—Public Opinion. 


A DREAM of IDLENESS, and Other Poems, 
By W. COSMO MONKHOUSE. Feap. &vo., price 6s. 


“ Show that Mr. Moukhouse has a fine ear anl a cultivated taste.”"—/orning Star. 


ATALANTA in CALYDON. By Algernon 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Feap. 4to., price 8s. 

ELSIE; FLIGHTS to FAIRYLAND, &c. By 
J. CRAWFORD WILSON, Author of ‘‘ Jonathan Oldaker,” ‘‘ Gitanella,” &e. 
Just out, price 6s. cloth. 


issued Ww 


rorthily."— 














discriminating 


papers.” —Dublin 





“There is a rich fancy pervading the whole of the ** Proves the author to bein possession of great imagi- 
Pieces in this ve lume ’—News of the World | native power," —Observer. 
‘None who regard Cowper as a true poet will dispute “True in that best of waths—true to 
the right of Mr. Wi Ison to the same designation.”"—Chris- nature —Sundiy Times 
tian Times. | ‘The strong points in this verse are pathos and 
Lis ory such as Crabbe might have written.”— | humour.’ ~ Bright on Herald. 
| 


Morning Post 


St. THOMAS A BECKET, and Other Poems. 
By JOHN POYER. Crown &vo., ‘Toned Paper, price 9s. 
a The work of anew and genuine poet. '—Cambridge 
Chronicle. “Mr. Poyer dis 
“Exceedingly good and elevated in character."—News | Advertiser. 
of the World. 


FRANCIS SPIRA, and Other Poems. By the 
AUTHOR of **The GENTLE LIFE.” [ Shortly. 
The ROMANCE of the SCARLET LEAF: Poems 
and Ballads. With Adaptations from the Provencal Troubadours. By HAMIL- 
TON AIDE, Author of * Rita,” ‘* Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge,” &c. 
London: EDWARD MOXON and Co,, Dover street, W. 


uses On poetry so well.’—Morning 








SEVENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND OF ACTON’ Ss COOKERY- BOOK. 


Newly Revised and much Enlarged Edition, with additional Plates and Woodeuts, 
price 7s. 6d. strongly bound. 


MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES. 


Reduced to a System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts, in which 
the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent writers have been as much 
as possible applied and explained. 
by ELIZA ACTON. 





article nec 


* * In ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOK both the quantity of every sssary for the pre- 
paration of each Receipt, and the time required for its preparation, are minately stated. 
The Contents are as follows :— 

1. SOUPS. 17. VEGETABLES. 

2. FISH. 18. PASTRY. 

3. DISHES of SHELL-FISH. 19. SOUFFLES, OMELETTES, &e. 

4. GRAVIES. 20, BOILED PUDDINGS. 

5. SAUCES. 21. BAKED PUDDINGS 

6. COLD SAUCES, SALADS, &e. 22. EGGS and MILK, 


SAUCES. 23. SWEET DISHES : ENTREMETS. 
24. PRESERVES. 

25. PICKLES. 

> 


7. STORE 
8. FORCEMEATS. 
9, BOILING, ROASTING, &e. 


10. BEEF. 26. CAKES. 


11. VEAL. 27. CONFECTIONERY. 

12. MUTTON and LAMB. 28. DESSERT DISHES. 

13. PORK. 29. SYRUPS, LIQUEURS, &c. 

14. POULTRY. 30. COFFEE, CHOCOLATE, & 

15. GAME, 31. BREAD. 

16. CURRIES, POTTED MEATS, &e. 32. FOREIGN and JEWISH COOKERY. 


Preceded by Copious Introductory Chapters on Trussing and Carving. 

“A much eularg ed edition 
recei pts | is lately been published. The 
particularly worth attention; it d+ precates the 
common in kitcheus, yet shows good cookery to be des-r- 
able for persons of limited income as well as for the 
wealthy.’ —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


been proved beneath our own roof, and under 
preface seems | own personal inspection.’ We add, moreover, that the 
wa-te ns 0 sceipts are a'l reas nable, aud never in ar y instance 
| sathivannnt. They do not bid us sacrifice ten pounds of 
excellent meat that we may get @ couple of queris of 
gravy from it, nor Pg they deal with butter and eggs as 
if they cost nothing. iss Acton’s book is a good ik 
in every way; there is rightmindedness in every page of 
it, as well as thorough knowledge and experience of the 
subject she hand'es."—Medical Gazette. 


ef th’s useful collection « having 











*The whole of Miss Acton’s re veipt ‘with a few tri- 
Aing exceptions, which are s¢ rapt ilously specitied, are 
yufined to such as may be perfecily depended @ n, from 


** Of this popular Cookery-Book 75,000 copies have been Sold. 
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